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THE OUTLOOK. 


Mr. William E. Dodge, after a brief illness, died 
very suddenly at his home in ths city, on Friday 
morning last. He leaves a widow and seven scns, 
and his estate is estimated by the newspapers at five 
million dollars. Mr. Dodge began life, as a boy of 
all work in his father’s dry goods store, wi'h no other 
equipment than a common-school education and an | 
inherited Puritan integrity. His career may be re- | 
garded as a fortunate one, and he was helped in it | 
from the outset by friends, but they were those whom | 
his own character won for him. His fortune was made | 
not by brilliant speculations, remarkable combina- | 
tions, or feats of genius of any description, but by 
painstaking, persistent, honest integrity. His public | 
benefactions were great, for he was always a liberal | 
man, but they were the least part of his service to | 
the country, and there is no question that he added | 
to the wealth of the community a great deal more | 
than to his own wealth. His life answers the ques- | 
tion sometimes sneeringly asked, whether a Christian | 
can be a successful business man. He not only was | 
both a Christian and a successful business man, but 
successful because consistently a Christian. The | 
inflexibility of conscience which is the best and | 
chiefest gift of Puritanism to America was always 
characteristic of him. His total abstinence prin- 


ciples were of a kind which moderate drivkers could | 


respect, for he never gave a large interpretation to | 





| 
| 


Paul’s direction to Timothy by discarding liquor as | 
a beverage only to drink it with his meals as a palat- | 
able medicine. When traveling abroad where water | 
was bad, he drank the bad water or went thirsty, | 
and resigned the Presidency of the Union League 
Club because it sold liquors to its members. The 
same inflexibility of conscience led him to leave the 
direction of the Erie Railway as soon as it began to 
run trains on Sunday. The business value of the 
spirit of accommodation which Mr. Dodge possessed 
is illustrated by one of the earlier incidents in his 
career, which we quote from the ‘‘ Tribune”: 

Three Connecticut pedlers coming in the store with their 








; years. 


| kins, of Williams College, dwelt on his interest in 


| * conscience and Christ,” Dr. Vincent, the pastor of 


| since, at a time when small-pox was almost an epi- 


| their daily bread. 


intensely active in various philanthropic, Christian, 
and missionary enterprises, a manager of the Amer- 
ican Bible Society, Vice-President of the American 
Tract Society, an efficient member of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, one of the founders of | 
the National Temperance Society, and influential in 
many other analogous organizations. Friendship 
might perceive in him something of the weaknesses 
and faults which envy and detraction delighted to 
exaggerate, for no man is perfect; but he left be- 
hind him what is of more value to the community 
than all his money gifts: the gift of a noble, con- 
sistent, life-long, practical, Christian exampie. 


| 
| 
| 


The funeral services were held Monday morning 
in the Church of the Covenant, and the exercises and 
the assembly were worthy the large place which Mr. 
Dodge has filled in the history of the last forty 
The church was crowded to its utmost 
capacity ; every seat was filled and the aisles were 
thronged with people. Dr. Hitchcock spoke of the 
immense help which Mr. Dodge had rendered to the 
Union Theological Seminary, as well as to every 
other branch of Christian work. Ex-President Hop- 





the work of the American Board, the constancy of 
his gifts, the contagious spirit of his enthusiasm, | 
Dr, Cuyler emphasized the warmth and genuineness 
of his spiritual life, summing it up in the two words, 


the Church of the Covenant, and Dr. Irenzeus Prime 
also participated in the services, which worthily 
commemorated so distinguished and useful a career. 


Judge Dixon, of New Jersey, in a recent charge to 
the Grand Jury at Paterson, N. J., calls attention to 
an important prineiple of law, which will probably 
be new to many of our readers and is certainly ig- 
nored by many people. 





A man in that city was em- 


| ployed as nurse, in a pest house in the vicinity, to a | 


small pox patient. With a recklessness which would | 
be astounding were it not unhapily comm p, he ear- | 
ried the germs of the disease to his home, taking no | 
adequate precautions, if indeed he took any, and | 
communicated the small-pox to his children, one of | 
whom died. ‘‘If a man,” says Judge Dixon in his | 
charge to the Grand Jury, ‘‘conscious that he car- | 
ries about with him the germs of a contagious disease, | 
recklessly exposes the health and the lives of others, 
he is a public nuisance and a criminal, and may be 
held answerable for the results of his conduct. If | 
death occurs through his recklessness he may be in- | 
dicted for manslaughter, It is held that where a | 
person knowingly communicat2s a contagious disease 
to another, and death results, the crime is that of | 
manslaughter. . The man may be indicted 

also for spreading the disease by conscious exposure 
of others thereto by his presence in public places, 
such as on the streets, in halls, ete. He might be 
indicted as a public nuisance for endangering the | 
public health in this way even if no consequences had | 


| followed. The law provides some penalty for such | of 


| 
” 


off nses against the public safety.” A few years 


| 
demic in Brooklyn, it was discovered that a horse-car | 
conductor had one or more cases in his own family, | 
yet went on with his work as usual, at the risk of | 
sending the disease to every partof the city. It was | 
a hard case, for his family depended on his wages fi r 


Some provision should be made | 
for such exigencies by public charity. 








Some of our excessively Protestant contempo- 
raries can see nothing but evil in the Roman Catholic 
Church, and find nothing in its history or its present 


| dition of 


If the Roman Catholic Church is partly responsible, 
as we think it is, for the preseut conditionof Ireland 
—a condition into which it could not have fallen 
under a system which teaches every man to think 
for and rely upon himse!f—it has also done much 
and is doing much to allay bitterness, restrain pas- 

\ The latest service of this 
the con- 
Ireland sent by the Pope to Cardinal 
McCabe, and through him to all the Roman Catholic 
Bishops in Ireland. In this epistle the holy father 
condemns secret societies ; declares that deeds of 
crime and excitement of passions are remedies worse 
than the disease, and are calculated to lead Ire 
land not to safety but to destruction; that the 
standard of utility and honesty is one and the same ; 
that the natioual cause should be kept in the minds 
of the people entirely distinct from criminal pur- 
poses and deeds of unhallowed associations; and 
that only those of the clergy should have leave to 


sion and prevent crime. 


kind; which it has rendered is a letter on 


attend public meetings w. ose mature age and ex 
perience have rendered them conspicuous for pru- 
deuce, and who may, therefore, be trusted to guide 
excited assemblies to what is right and honest, to 
meet the fallacies of the evil-disposed, to court the 
cause of justice, and to be defenders of the more 
judicious forces, 

The Union League Club of New York City cele- 
brated its twentieth anniversary last week in its 
handsome club house. A poem was read by Richard 
H. Stoddard and an address delivered by William M. 
Evarts. The latter gave a sketch of the work which 
the Union League Club accomplished during the 
civil war, prepared with a statesman’s wisdom and an 
orator’s skill, as an incentive and an encouragement 
to efficient labors in the future to redeem the suf- 
frage from subjugation to machinists and to lift the 
public service of the country from the degradation 
put upon it by self-seekers, To this part of the sub- 
ject he gave but few words, but they were pregnant. 
Three particular methods he indicated: (1) The 


| election only of the principal officers with the entire 


power and responsibility in their hands, (2) The 


| discarding of all personal and party considerations 


in the appointment of administrative officers, who 
should be selected only for capability and honesty 


| in the discharge of their functions; and (3) treat- 


ment of persons vested with authority with habitual 
deference and cessation of the 
American habit of personal detraction in political 


respect, and the 


| contests. 


When 
last heard of it was on the way earthward from the 


Lost, strayed, or stolen, a terrific storm, 
planets, and was expected to strike the Northern 
Pacific, rebound into the Gulf of Mexico, be deflected 
by the Rocky Mountains, and finally reach the At- 
lantic Ocean on the 8th of February. It was a roar- 
ing, raging storm, so that ‘‘ no vessel, whatever her 
dimensions, will be safe out of harbor; and none 
can hope to 
tidal wave and fury of this tempest.” 


smaller tonnage survive the 


Avy man who 


| will capture this storm and return it toits owner, dead 


or alive, will be liberally rewarded. Address E. Stone 
Wiggins, LL. D., Astronomer of Canada, 


The attention of [relaud during the past week has 
been fixed upon the Kilmainham Court, where the 
details of the tragedy in Phwnx Park are slowly 
coming to light. The accused have dropped their 
arrogance and levity of manner, and are apparently 
conscious that they are in the toils and that their 
chances of escape are every day diminished. Kay- 
anagh, the driver of the car in which the assassins 
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escaped from the park after the murders, has turned 
informer, and identified Brady and Kelly as two of 
the four men who engaged him, and Patrick Delaney 
and James Carey as being in the park when he drove 
up, just before the murders. Kavanagh drove the 
men to the Gough Monument in the park, where 
Carey a1d Delaney were waiting for them. Fitz- 
harris, the driver of another cur, drove up immedi- 
ately from an opposite direction with four other men, 
and shortly after Kavanagh saw two gentlemen ap- 
proaching whom he afterwards knew to be Lord 
Cave: dish and Mr. Burke. The assassins surrounded 
them, one of the gentlemen gave a lond cry and fell, 
and immediately the four men whom he hed driven to 
the park jumped on to his car and he drove away with 
them. He gives a very clear arcount of his 
movements subsequent to the assassination, ard 
there is no doubt of the truth of bis story 
It is proven that there exists a secret body, having 
its inspiration not from the Land Leaguers but 
from the Fenians, in which apparently the men in 
the outer or lower circles were the tools of those in 
the inner or higher circles, to whom they were re- 
quired to render absolute obedience under peril of 
their own death by secret assassination if they re- 
fused. The investigation is still proceeding. It puts 
the Land Leaguers in a somewhat awkward predica- 
ment, for they cannot excuse or palliate such mon- 
strous conspiracies, So far has the Lrish conscience 
been debauched by the bad education of centuries 
that they dare not openly condemn it. Meanwhile 
there are some indications that the legislation which 
has favored the tenant interest in Ireland has also 
developed the tenantry as a political power. The 
tenautry are radical Nationalists in politics, and it 
would not be strange if at an early date the Irish 
party in the House of Commons should be a unit for 
a Home Parliament ; and if the Liberals and Tories 
should be neariy evenly balanced, Irish Nationalists 
might wrest from one or the other party concessions 
which now not even Mr. Gladstone, liberal as he is, 
would think of making. 





The French Government has done the most dan- 
gerons thing which a French Government can do: 
it has made itself ridiculous, The only person who 
had c« mmitted any offense against it, Prince Napo- 
leon, whem the ‘‘ Tribune” happily calls ‘‘ the Im- 
perial Bill- poster,” has been released by order of the 
Court before whom his case came, while the Orleans 
Princes, who have served their country faithfully 
these many years, are being pursued with relentless 
animosity. The Senate has wisely thrown out the 
bill proscribing them, but the Government is appar- 
ently determined to teke action against them. 
Prince Napoleon, it is announced, will teke advantage 
of :ecent events to star; a newspajer. Nothing 
more r.c’culous has recently occurred: ven in French 
polities t! an this spectacle of a government frigit- 
ened into iuy »y » manifesto, obliged to release the 
real offender, aud then staking its «xistence on its 


ability to puuish men who have committed no offense 


against it, 





It must be regarded as an ir dication, though only 
a faint one, of the subsidence of the revolutionary 
and anarchical elements in Russia, that the Tsar has 
issued a manifesto giving notice of his public corona- 
tion at Moscow onthe 27th of May; at the same 
time, according to the ‘*‘ London Times,” St. Peters- 
burgh has assumed its normal appearance, the Palace 
is open to guests, and the programme of the Tsar’s 
movements is publicly announced. Whether the 
tiger in Russia is dead, sleeping, or only sileutly 
watching in ambuscade his opportunity to sprivg 
upon his prey, remains to be seen. 





Mr, Joseph Cook is reported by the Boston ‘‘ Ad- 
vertiser” as sxying publicly that The Christian Union 
has given reports of his addresses with all his quali- 
fications left out, and then built an argument upon 
such mutilated accounts of what had been said by 
him, This is a serious charge to bring against a 
paper which belongs to no party and serves none, 
but professes to give to its readers the absolute truth 
respecting every event and discussion of public in- 
terest and importance, Mr. Cock’s first Prelude on 
the new departure was reported by a friend, if not an 
admirer, of his, and his proporitions—both those in 
which he stated the old theology ard those in which 
he stated the new—were given exactly in his own 
words, and to make assurance of accuracy were after- 
ward compared in this office with the report published 
with his sanction in the Boston ‘‘ Advertiser.” His 
second Prelude, on a second probation, was reported 
verbatim exactly as he gave it, If Mr. Cook, on 


reading over his Prelude, was somewhat astonished 
at it, his experience was precisely that of many of 
his best friends ; and if he desired afterward to qual- 
ify the statements contained in it, that desire showed 
a wisd m on his part with which his critics have not 
been accustomed to credit him ; but he has no right 
to criticise a journal for not prophetically anticipating 
his qualifications. If he desires to communicate 
those qualifications to our readers the columns of 
The Christian Union are always open to him, Mean- 
while our readers may rest assured that they will 
know what Mr, Cook does say on all points on which 
we think his utterauces to be of public interest and 
importance. 








MOTHER MISTAKES. 


HE vision of a disappointed and heart. broken 
4_ mother which ‘‘ Laicus” saw through his window 
seems to have touched many hearts. Three of the 
responses elicited appear on another page: one 
affirms out of a sorrowful experience the reality of 
this imaginative sketch; one suggests to young 
mothers the way to prevent realizing the same bitter- 
ness in their own experience ; one sets in contrast 
the picture of a successful mother, happy in the love 
and pride of her children. To point out mistakes 
which have been mede is a thankless and generally 
unprofitable task ; to point out mistakes which may 
be avoided is a more pleasant and a more useful 
undertaking. Ifa mother has lost the respect of 
her child, it is very difficult late in life to win back 
the coveted prize; it is not so difficult to avoid 
losing it. 

And yet we men do not, cannot, realize the 
difficulty ; we husbands rarely give our wives the 
aid they dumbly desire, and for which their very 
silence pathetically appeals, The father is absent 
from home the greater part of the day ; his life-work 
is a mystery ; he brings into the home the vivacity, 
the life, the power with which the electricity of his 
business life endows tim. The mother is never ab- 
seut from her daughter. She is seen in all moods 
and tenses of her being. All her weaknesses, all her 
failures, are in plain sight of her children. And it 
is not strange if they remember the faults and forget 
the virtues ; if they see the impatience and are blind 
to the self-denials. The father may and often does 
maintain a certain kind of respect by factitious vir- 
tues, by the position which his mere brute force or 
his mere purse power gives to him. The mother 
depends for her reverence wholly upou her iutellect- 
ual, moral, and spiritual natu e, 

1. The pitiful words of the first mother in the 
letters printed on another page ought to give pause 
to husbands and fathers—‘f they will b t read those 


sive, tender, and helpful to their mothers, you gen- 
erally tind their father at the bottom of it; or per- 
haps they have uo father to lead them in the opposite 
direction. Bitter reflection!’ If the husband re- 
spects his wife, the children wiil respect their mother, 
If the husband rises to offer her his chair, they will 
: not sit still when she enters the room ; if he carries 
| her bundles, they will not let her be the pack horse 
of the household. If to her husband the wife is but 
an upper servant, to her children she will easily be- 
come but a waiting-maid, The first care of the true, 
wise husband will be to sustain the authority of the 
wife and mother, It must be a very remarkable ex- 
| igency which allows him to sit as a court of appeal 
from her decisions and reverse them, 

2. The counsels of the secord letter on our Home 
page are wise. ‘lhe mother who sacrifices herself for 
her children is very apt to sacrifice her children in 
the process, The wise mother should be the head of 
her household ; and with quiet, unobtrusive dignity 
she should take that place and holdit, She should 
not become the subject of her own children, She 
shou'd not dress them above nor herself beneath 
their means. Her laces should be finer and Ler jew- 
elry more expensive than her davghters’, Her 
room should be the better furnished, her life the 
better equipped. Even in these mere externalities 
she should be the queen, her daughters the princess- 
es ; the crown should be on her head, not on theirs, 
Thus from babyhood they should be habituated to 
lock up, not down, on mother, She should find time, 
or ma.e it, to care for her own culture ; to keep her 
intellectual and her art nature alive, They may ad- 
vance beyond her knowledge; let her look to it 
that they do not advance beyond her intellectual 
sympathies. Woe! to both her and them, if she do 
not keep them well in sight. 

3. And, therefore, she must keep abreast of the 
age. She must know its thoughts, its aims, its 











currents, its tendencies. We have received two 
letters in the last two months from mothers who 
regretfully part with The Christian Union, because 
they do not want their children to learn about the 
current religious discusions of the day. These 
mothers are making a sad mistake ; not in parting 
from The Christian Union—that is for them to decide 
—but in endeavoring to keep their children from 
learning, in the home and in sympathy with mother, 
all that is going on in the intellectual life of the age, 
the church, the nation. They will learn of Spencer, 
and Tyndall, and Huxley, and Ingersoll ; of debates 
about God, inspiration, eternity ; they cannot live in 
this nineteenth century and not learn of them. Bet- 
ter by far that they learn under the mother’s eye, 
and with the mother’s guidance, and anchored to 
spiritual truth by the mother’s hope and faith and 
love, than that they learn outside home walls, and 
look with carefully concealed contempt on their 
mother’s faith as something rooted in ignorance 
of modern thought and what they imagine to be 
modern knowledge. No mother can retain the re- 
spect—though she may the affectior—of her children 
who has not courage; courage for body, mind, and 
spirit ; courage that dares to know everything, and 
that defies doubt and disbelief. The spirit that 
cowers and runs from it never wins respect. 

4, But after all, chiefest condition of success in 
winning and holding the respect of children is a 
character that compels it ; a character that is lumi- 
nous in darkness and strong in peril; a character 
which, like that of Christ, shines brightest in grossest 
darkness, and wins the largest reverence when de- 
rision is shouting its loudest sneers, 








HAWTHORNE REDIVIVUS. 


‘HE simultaneous appearance of two fragments 
of an uncompleted story by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, with the publication in a low-priced but at- 
tractive form of his Complete Works, indicates a 
revival of interest in the great romantic writer of 
American literature, and his resurrection from the 
oblivion in which even five years ago it seemed as 
though he had been buried. ‘‘Dr, Grimshawe’s 
Secret” and ‘‘ The Ancestral Footstep” are simply 
different forms of the samestory ; and itis one which, 
in the condition in which he left it, can add nothing 
to Hawthorne’s reputation. More probably it will 
somewhat deduct from his fame, for, in spite of the 
qualifying explanation of Mr, Lathrop in the ‘ At- 
lantic,” the public will be apt to draw the conclusion 
—an unjust, but certainly a natural onc—that Haw- 
thorne was not a spontaneous writer, that not only 
his marvelous style but also his mysticism were care- 


|. fully wrought stage effects, not the natural expres- 
letters, ‘* Where you find children loving, respon- | 


sion of his own weird imagination, but the skillfully 
constructed mask of a player who knew how to get 
himself up to produce startling effects. We believe 
indeed that this would be a false inference; that 
some other explanation must be found for the arti- 
ficiality of ‘‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret,” and for the 
literary painstaking bestowed upon it; but it must 
be regarded, by every lover of Hawthorne, as un- 
fortunate that this suspicion of falsity should have 
been raised against one who has always been regard- 
ed as ever true to himself, even in his most idiosyn- 
cratic and erratic moods, The contrast between the 
first and last half of ‘‘ Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret ” is 
so great that it is not at all strange that critics have 
coubted whether the same pen wrote both, and have 
required positive assurance to convince them that 
this work of Hawthorne’s genius has not suffered 
rome such “restorations” as are charged upon Di 
Cesnola in conxection with the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. The book is, however, an unanswerable 
witness to the various moods of genius ; a testimony, 
not to be put out of court, that the divinest poet 
may sometimes write the veriest commonplace. 

From these mere ‘‘ curiosities of literature ” the 
reader will turn back with relief and even an increased. 
satisfaction to those works of Hawthorne for the 
issuance of which Hawthorne was himself responsi- 
ble. -He will greet the publication of an edition of 
his ‘‘ Complete Works ” in a form which renders it 
available to common readers, and an addition to the 
home library of the average American, as an evidence 
of an improvement in p:blic taste, and a possible 
indication of a reaction against the present apparent 
current. The modern novel is either realistic or 
sensational ; Trollope or Reade. Sometimes the 


same novelist vacillates between the two ; sometimes 
combines the two. Sometimes he uses the brush of 
@ painter to color his realism, as does Black ; some- 
times he uses the skill of a dissecter to analyze his 
realism, as does George Eliot. But if a careful 
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photograph, with some color added, of actual life 
does not suffice, he flies to impossible adventure as 
the sole alternative. Hawthorne was a poet writing 
in prose. He takes the reader out of the commen- 
places of life, not by inventing for public amusement 
a melodrama, nor by giving to the commonplaces 
nnexpected brilliant scenic effects, but by carry- 
ing the reader into a new realm, that of the imagi- 
nation, The revival of Hawthorne indicates a revival 
of the poetic instinct in the community, which 
was in danger of dying out. The interest in 
Trollope is hardly above an interest in rep- 
utable social gossip; the interest in George Eliot 
is finely and coldly intellectual ; Black delights the 
artistic faculties and touches the sensibilities ; Reade 
makes the blood quicken and tingles the nerves with 
excitement; but he who reads Hawthorne at all, 
who is truly capable of reading him, finds his inmost 
nature deeply stirred, he knows not how nor why; 
he is brought tothe edge of the infinite mystery 
which surrounds us on every side and looks off into 
it; he feels God and eternity; knows that there is 
something larger than the earth, greater than time, 
immenser than man. The modern novel, whether 
it be realistic or sensational, is of the earth, earthy ; 
Hawthorne, though never dogmatic, nor oracular, 
nor even didactic, is in the profoundest sense 
always religious. The man whocan read Hawthorne 
and not be enlarged and deepened by the reading, 
not rise from it with a profounder sense of the 
eternal and sublime mystery in which we all live and 
move and have our being, does not read him at all. 
The publication in popular form of the works of 
such a writer may well be welcomed as a first indica- 
tion of a reaction against mere sensuous realism in 
literature ; a reaction which in religion is takivg the 
form of a protest against mere outward forms 
whether of worship or doctrine, and a demand for 
a deeper if a less defined faith in the eternal, un- 
seen, and indefinable verities ef spiritual life, 








SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


HE moment it is proposed to interfere with the 
great railroad corporations their organs cry out, 
Communism! Th:se organs should read Esop; 
there is danger lest, crying Wolf ! so often when there 
is no wolf, they will be left to cry in vain when the 
wolf actually makes his appearance. Indeed, they 
are themselves the chief promoters of that commun- 
ism against which they imagine themselves espe- 
cially appointed as watchmen on the walls of the 
American Zion. For if America ever becomes com- 
munistic it will be because it is driven into the anar- 
chy of communism by the despotism of wealth dis- 
honestly acquired and ui jastly used. There is not 
a corporal’s guard in America to object to the accu- 
mulations of wealth by honest industry. Herr Most 
talks to the air, and gets not even so much as an 
echo from his own frothy mouthings, What grew- 
ing discontent complains of is the enormous acqui- 
sition of wealth not by industry or honest ability, 
but by gigantic monopolies, conceived, maintained, 
promoted, and defended in dishonesty, It is tosuch 
facts as the following, which we quote, condensing, 
from a recent address by the Hon. R. James, Secre- 
tary of the New York Board of Trade and Transporta- 
tion. The substantial accuracy of his statements of 
fact cannot be called in question. 


It is not disputed : 

That Gould, Vanderbilt, Huntington, Stanford, Sage, 
Field, etc., twenty years ago were comparatively poor men; 
and to-day these few men are worth probably $500,000,000, 
apd, through the corporations they control, wield the power 
of $3,000 000,00. 

That within twenty years*wo hundred millions of acres 
of the public lauds have been given to corporations—equal to 
about four acres for every man, woman, and child of the 
United States. 

That this wealth and power have been acquired largely 
through bribery and corruption. Mr. Gould testified in 1873 
that he contributed money to control legislation in four 
States; and it was proven that the Erie Railway in a single 
year, under his management, disbureed more than a million 
dollars for this purpose. E. D. Worcester, treasurer of the 
New York Central Railroad, testified before the late Consti- 
tutional Convention of the State of New York that that road 
paid $205,000 one year, and $60,000 another, to obtain legis- 
lation, ard that it was obtained. 

That similur bribery has been employed in other States. 
[lostances in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Ohio are cited, 
with dates and detuils.] 

That a committee of the New York Legislature, Hon. A. B. 
Hepburn, chairman, after investigating the management of 
railroads in this State, declared that abuses in railroad man- 
agement exist ‘‘so glaring as to savor of fiction rather than 
of actual history.” 


. Mr, James might have added the further facts, 





that with possibly one or two exceptions every Sen- 
ator elected to the United States Senate during the 
last few years has been interested in railroads, and 
elected by the railroad interest ; that the railroad 
interest now controls the United States Senate; and 
that it has made open and unconcealed efforts to get 
a control in the United States Supreme Court. 

Now, in view of these facts, what American hard- 
handed honesty objects t» is not that Gould and 
Vanderbilt make money by the million, and Pat and 
Mike makeit only by the dollar a day ; they object 
that the whole power of the State, which should be 
used to protect the weak, is used to favor the strong; 
that the wealth which is made by corporations which 
are creatures of the public is not employed for the 
benefit of the public; that the great highways, 
which in all free States have been the public prop- 
erty, have become in the United States private prop- 


erty; that, in defiance alike of history, law, and. 


public sentiment, men on whom have been conferred 
enormous franchises for the public benefit use them 
selfishly and solely for their own; and that whe 
they are called to account for their malversation of 
public trusts, their agents have the effrontery to 
raise the cry of communism against the public 
prosecutor who summons them to the bar of public 
opinion. They do not object that in the administra- 
tion of these public franchises Gould and Vander. 
bilt should have a compensation as much greater 
than that of the engineer or the brakeman as their 
genius is superior and their public service larger ; 
but they do object that this ratio is not fairly repre- 
sented by a bare subsistence in the one case, and a 
hundred and thirty millions of accumulation in twen- 
ty years on the other. _ 

What is the remedy for an injustice so flagrant, so 
oppressive, and so demoralizing, is not clear ; but the 
thinking of the nation bas already indicated, tenta- 
tively, certain possible remedies, 

The State may require the railroads to carry for 
every customer at the lowest rate they carry for any 
customer. Great Britain has done this; the law 
works well in preventing unjust discriminations. 
Such alaw—if made national—would have prevented, 
and would possibly even now destroy, the Standard 
Oil monopoly. 

The State may fix a maximum rate for freight and 
passengers. It has done this in some of oar Western 
States ; the railroads have adjusted themselves tothe 
new conditions ; an end has been put to railroad 
wars ; and though the corporations have not grown 
rich so fast, and speculation is abated, the communi- 
ties are better served. 

The State may organize a railroad commission, 
either with mere power to inspect and report, as in 
Massachusetts, or with semi-judicial and somewhat 
summary powers, as in Great Britian. And it may 
extend these powers to a general police supervision 
of the roads in all the departments just as fast as the 
interests, not of Messrs, Gould, Vanderbilt & Co., 
but of the community, require, and as experience 
justifies. 

The State may even own the railroads. It may 
buy for a reasonable price the road-beds ; own them, 
as it owns all other public highways, and allow any 
corporation, or aby individual, to run his train upon 
the road under such regulations and supervision as 
it may see fit toimpose. The block system would 
render this safe; and efficiency may yet be so 
developed in our public service as to render this 
possible. It is a radical remedy ; it lies yet in the 
dim future; but it is certainly possible, perhaps 
practicable, and is already seriously though quietly 
disctssed by prophetic minds, 

Meanwhile the issue is gradually framing in the 
public mind, Shall the great corporations control the 
people, or shall the people control the great cor- 
porations? On that question the American people 
are very rapidiy coming to a conclusion, and when 
the American people have a will they always find a 
way. 








THE SPECTATOR. 


A new interest and variety have been lent to life in lower 
New York since the steam heating companies took posses- 
sion of the streets. Heretofore the greatest excitement for 
the pedestrian has been along the lines of the elevated rail- 
ways, where a series of delightful surprises in the way of 
falling link of iron, iron pins, and other articles, weighing 
from five to ten pounds, with frequent jets cf hot water or 
occasional patterings of oil, marked his course as something 
unusual and exceptional. Formerly these unexpected oc- 
currences have had a celestial origin, and have come. 
like @ great many other blessings, from above, but the 
ci:owded streets of lower New York have introduced an en- 
tirely new element of sensations and attractions which seem 
to have ap infernal origin, At any moment the pedestrian 





is likely to be blown into the air ten or fifteen feet, with ac- 
companiments of flying paving stones, escaping steam, and 
showers of lamp black. He may be lauded on his own feet 
or on somebodys else's, or he may be projected, as has hap- 
pened once or twice, through the plate glass window of 
some neighboring store. There is nothing like making the 
street attractive, and if variety isa form of attraction the 
steam: heating companies are certainly laying us under great 
obligations. 


—A correspondent wants to know if the ‘‘ Inter-Ocean" 
is correct in saying that *‘Mr. Beecher formally withdrew 
from the Congregational Church a few months ago.” If our 
correspordent quotes the ‘ Inter-Ocean”™ correctly, the 
‘* Inter-Ocean "’ is as incorrect as it is possible to be in so 
limited a number of words. In the first place, there is no 
Congregational Church; there are some three thousand Con- 
gregational churches. Mr. Beecher is pastor of one of those 
churches, and certainly bad not withdrawn from it at last 
advices. These churches are in Christian fellowship with each 
other. Mr. Beecher has not withdrawn, nor has his church, 
from this fellowship. He is a member of the State Associa- 
tion of Congregational Churches, sits in councils with other 
Congregational churches and pastors, and has in no wise 
changed his relations to his denomination. But he was a 
member of a local Association in Brooklyn ; some of his co- 
members thought his recent utterances heretical ; to prevent 
the possibility of strife and division, he withdrew from that 
local Asseciation, at the same time re stating his faith. He 
did not succeed in his endeavor, however, for those who 
were in doubt about his orthodoxy followed his example 
and withdrew also. Mr. Beecher's relation to Congregation- 
alism is precisely that of scores of other ministers—Prof. 
Park, of Andover, is an illustrious example—who are not 
members of any local Association. 


The Spectator hears people constantly complaining that 
their opportunities are meager and their lives monotonous, 
and he knows that in many cases there is good ground for 
the complaint; but are not many lives poor which might 
be rieher if a little thought were given to the use of opportu- 
nities which lie within the reach? There are a great many 
people in this city, for instance, who are bewailing the fact 
that they will never have the chance of seeing the great 
works of art which are preserved in the museums and pal- 
aces of the Old World; but do these people make anything 
like the use they might of the galleries and picture stores of 
New York? Men and women whose duties tie them to a 
constant routine pass up and down the streets and leave 
doors unopened which might lead them into the presence of 
much of the art they long for. One can stop five or ten 
minutes on his way down town for a look at a few pictures 
for the sight of which there is no charge, and will be enriched 
not only for that day, but by repeating the casual visit, and 
forming the habit of looking in at the picture etores, may 
come, after a time, to have very fair knowledge of the art 
of to-day. These same stores contain portfolios of photo- 
graphs which represent very fully the best work of antique 
art, and books enriched in the same manner may be looked 
at for nothing in the Astor Library. These are only casual 
exaniples of the things which lie next us which we might do, 
and which would diversify and give new interest to our 
daily lives if we only took thought and did them. 








The ‘‘ Pall Mall Budget,” noting the curious coincidence 
that three coroners’ inquests recently held in London have 
put in jeopardy three professional reputations, adds: “ Of 
the revelation of the domestic interior in which the average 
Englishman takes so keen a delight, the public seems likely 
to have enough to spare.” International misconceptions are 
as difficult to remove as most other forms of prejudice. Eng- 
lishmen have said so often and so long that there is norespect 
for privacy in this country that they have come to believe it 
themselves, and have almost persuaded some Americans to 
believe it. But even with the memory of the disgusting lack of 
taste and decency shown by some Western newspapers in dis- 
cussing Mrs. Langtry, one who looks over the English society 
papers will feel that the fault is quite evenly divided tetween 
the two nations, and that, as the ‘“‘ Pall Mall Budget” im- 
plies, the average Eaglishman takes quite as keen a delight 
in domestic revelations of an unsavory character as does the 
average American. 

The Spectator thinks there is more truth than fiction in 
the following, which is an extract from a longer letter sent to 
him by one who writes apparently out of a personal and un- 
comfortable experience: ‘‘ No wonder that so many men not 
re*lly very wicked, but who dislike to be dunned every Sab- 
bath for money, habitually stay away from church. Talk 
of the services of the Sanctuary lifting the troubled mind 
abe-ve the cares and anxieties of the week! If there is a time 
when 8 man of small income, but possessing a desire to stand 
well with his associates, feels tempted to get money, and a 
good deal of it, in any way possible, it is when he filods him- 
self a regular attendant ata ‘‘live church,” or one that is 
trying to get out of financial straits caused, as is too often 
the case, by an utter disregard of business principles.” 


The news of the serious and probably fatal illness of John 
Richard Green, the English historian, will cause widespread 
regret among the great constituency of readers whom he has 
won for himself in this country. While many of the histor- 
ical specialists have been declaiming against literary graces 
avd arts in historical writing, Mr. Green has shown that 
these may be exhibited in combination with thorough re- 
search and scientific precision ; ne has the charm of Macau- 
lay without a tinge of advocacy of special measures or par- 
ties. The ‘‘ History of the English People” which he has 
given us is net only a notle piece of work, but is one of 
those invaluable productions which by their very charm be» 
come the unconscigus educators of the masses. 
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THE FORGIVENESS OF SINS.* 


* Cease to lament for that thou canst not help 

And study help for that which thou Jamentest ; 
Time is the nurse and breeder of all good.”— (Shakespeare. 
Rapsi GorrHei., 

Henry C. Porrsr, D. D. ; 

FATHER PRESTON, 

Rvurvs Exuis, D. D.; 

Rev. Minor J. SavaGe, 

F. L. Parton, D. D. 


You or some one of the editors of The Christian Union spoke in 
laat week’s paper to burden-bearers who are innocent sufferers. 
Their burden is heavy, but the thought that they have done no 
wrong must be a consolation. Is there any help or comfort for those 
who eoffer from their own mistakes or sine ; who when their agony is 
keenest most still think they deserve all or more than they euffer ? 
It is hard to think we have been treated uajustly by friends, but is 
not the thought that we have been unworthy the confidence of our 
frienda the bitterest thought we can have? Tbere was atime when 
we might have been noble and uneelfish, and in so being have found 
our highest happiness; but we proved ignoble and selfish, were 
**tried in the balance and found wanting.”” The friend whose ideal 
of us we fell so far below has plainly shown that he can never re- 
spect us again. A friend’s contempt is hard to bear, but one’s own is 
still harder to endure. Life is hopeless to one who must bear both, 
who has no opportunity now to be heroic, who cannot undo the 
wrong done, who can only look back with sorrow and forward with 
dread. People say God forgives sin, but he does not take away re- 
morse for.it or avert its consequences ; and when those consequences 
last through life, sorrow and remorse must also last.—[Inq. FR. 


Tuomas 8. Preston, St. ANn’s (RoMAN 

Catuouic) Cuuron, N. Y.] 

N answer to your letter I need only say a few words. 
A Catholic can at once reply to your question in 
the words of the Holy Ghost, which are fully believed 
and practiced among us. Our divine Lord, Jesus 
Christ, who established a Church to convey his graces 
to men, also instituted in this Church a Sacrament for 
the pardon of sin and the relief of the burdened con- 
science. To those who have not been ‘‘ born again of 
water and the Holy Ghost,” she speaks in the lan- 
guage of S. Peter: ‘‘ Do penance and be baptized, every 
one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ, for the re- 
mission of your sins, and you shall receive the gift of 
the Holy Ghost.”—(Acts ii., 38.) 

To those who have sinned against the grace of bap- 
tism the Sacrament of Penance is open, with its divine 
consolations. Jesus Christ himself has given to his 
priesthood the power to forgive sins in his name: 
‘Receive you the Holy Ghost. Whose sins you shall 
forgive, they are forgiven them; and whose sins you 
shall retain, they are retained.”—(S. John xx., 22-23 ) 

This great gift of the remission of sins, conveyed to 
the truly penitent by the Catholic priesthood, is the 
only relief the sinner can obtain, and the only way in 
which ‘‘ the burdened soul can escape from the burden 
of its past sins.” He to whom alone it belongs to for- 
give can alone minister to the sorrowing heart, and 
will only meet the soul in the sacraments which he 
has instituted. The consolations of this sacrament 
are as wide as the divine mercy, and as varied as the 
needs of men. No Catholic would ever ask the ques- 
tion you propose, since his religion fully answers it 
from his childhood. The fact that Protestantism does 
not and cannot freely answer it, is the proof of its 
insufficiency to meet the great want of erring man. 

If those who feel the burden of sin would only avail 
themselves of the graces which the Catholic Church 
offers, they would have the inward as well as the out- 
ward testimony of the power of Christ’s institution. 


[FATHER 


fRurvs Exsus, D.D., First Catron (Untrariay), 
Boston. ] 

HE letter of your correspondent, which you have 

kindly put into my hands, asks questions concern- 
ing the deepest things in man and in God, the myster- 
ies of faith, hope, and love, things which pass our 
knowledge, and of which we can prophesy only in 
part, because they transcend our intellectual compre- 
hension; and while we can speak about them what is 
not beneath our reason, or contrary to our reason, it will 
not be reasoned truth, but rather truth above our rea- 
son; what we are persuaded must be true, though we 
are wholly unable to demonstrate it. Can. God really 
forgive ? Can we really forgive ?—others ?—ourselves ? 
—those who have sinned against us, and whose sins we 
really feel as offenses because they destroy respect, 
confidence, love, and awaken, on the contrary, loath- 
ing, dislike, contempt? Can we pluck out the memory 
of a rooted sorrow ?—erase the written troubles of 
the brain ? 

Let me say what seems to commend itself to my 
experience, and what the better spirit, the witness for 
God within, seems to teach, and what our Lord’s deal- 
ing with the sinful seems to verify and illustrate. 

There are consequences of wrong doing which, from 
the very nature of things and in accordance with the 
very ordinances of God, must be borne. In a certain 
sense we are under ‘‘the power of the immeasurable 
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past.” What we have sown we must reap. The scars 
in the worm must be scars in the winged insect. Nay; 
this not only is and must be, but-it ought to be. The 
universe would not be safe to live in.if it were 
otherwise. Things are what they are; things are what 
we have made them, however much we may regret 
that we did not make them otherwise. ‘‘ What I have 
written I have written.” Even though memory and 
consciousness were to cease, the soul, if it could live on 
and be the same soul without memory and conscious- 
ness, would be more or less damaged by its evil doing. 
God is revealed all around us and within us as the 
God of law. Are there not also certain things which 
from the very nature of the case He cannot do because 
they cannot be done? In this persuasion we call upon 
those whose days are all before them to take heed 
what they plant and how they build, because in a true 
and awful sense they are building and planting for 
ever ; it may be laying up for themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath, and the revelation of the righteous 
judgment of God, who renders unto every man, and so 
continually even in this world, according to his works. 
There is what I should call a natural order, in which 
we eat the fruit of our doings, and drink to the dregs 
the cup which we have mingled for ourselves. We 
have our reward in the outward consequences of our 
wrong-doing, in the loss of self-respect, in the bitter 
remorse, in the conviction that however man and God 
may deal kindly and forbearingly with us they cannot 
take pleasure in us, or feel toward us as they would 
have done and might have done. So far there is but 
one thing to say, and I do not see how any scheme of 
atonement can change this stern condition, according 
to which, tragic as the issue often is, the righteous 
purpose of God must be accomplished. 

But our very asking is there nothing more, is there 
no help, is our assurance that within this actual sinner 
and sufferer there is a possible saint. Is this saint to 
be sacrificed forever to the sinner? Is the outcome of 
this life, untrue and shameful as it has been, to be 
only everlasting bitterness, a misery which cannot be 
comforted? If you and I were brought into the pres- 
ence of such a wretched being and made to feel the 
sorrow of such a soul, even though the sinner had 
sinned against ourselves and cast an abiding shadow 
upon our home, would not the very sight awaken in us 
first perhaps pity, and then even love, a genuine im- 
pulse to sav akind word? Would not this be what 
Jesus means by forgiving our enemies; forgiving sins 
which we have a real feeling about? And in dealing 
with such a case might it not occur-to us to ask: May 
not He whois pure and holy be repelled from meas I am 
repelled from this sinner? May not my power of be- 
lieving in His compassion for me’ be conditioned upon 
my own capacity of forgiving this offender? Must [ 
not recognize on His part a self-sacrificing love? Must I 
not even be able to share the self-sacrificing love which 
is the mystery of the cross, the mystery of One slain 
before the foundation of the world, symbolized in the 
perpetual and unbloody sacrifice which the old church 
unceasingly offers? I say in reply to these questions, 
that as there is anatural, so there is a supernatural order, 
and that there is hope in God. As there is a mystery 
of eternal life, an inheritance incvrruptible and unde- 
filed and which fadeth not away, reserved in the heights 
and depths for men of whose being, according to the 
naturai order, the death of the body seems, if we are 
to listen to so many voices of modern science, the 
final end, so there is a mystery of eternal love, which 
in the midst of the deepest (I do not say regret--we re- 
gret mistakes—but) remorse, the sinner lays hold of, 
and it is the beginning of a hope which is full of im- 
mortality and the spring of a new life which, forita light 
and beauty and good fruits, shall cover over the old 
as with a celestial body and a radiant garment. Filled 
with this love Jesus was able to love sinners, and 
could make them feel this love, and could so persuade 
them to forgive themselves and to believe in the divine 
forgiveness, that they could to a good degree forget 
and even die unto the past.and create a new future 
by sinning no more. God must punish the old 
sinner but he does not turn his back upon 
the new saint. It was this infinite love as it 
was incarnated in Jesus that put new heart and hope 
into a despairing world, abolished the old sacrifices as 
the sun puts out the stars, took the sting from death, 
brought in a law of spiritual life, filled the world with 
evangelists, reformers, men mighty to save, be- 
cause they could say, ‘‘This my son was-dead and 
is alive again ; he was lost and is found.” Out of this 
love sprang the new creation; men and women died 
unto the old wretched past and rose into newness of 
life, and were fashioned by a power not themselves, 
and read the purpose of God in good works which God 
had before ordained that they should walk in them. It 
was the unspeakable gift of God, it was not the con- 
cluding of an argument for the possibility of forgive- 
ness; it was a sense of the divine love awakened by 
the very look of J:sus, the light in his face, the light 
which after his going away shone in the faces of 





his true followers, and was the divine seal of their 
power and commandment to forgive the sins of all who 
are truly penitent. The church which has lost this 
power, and which cannot so comfort and renew the 
sinning children of God, has ceased to be the church of 
Christ; but wherever the Spirit of Jesus still abides 
this power is owned and used. Every true Christian is 
of nécessity a priest unto God for the hearing of con- 
fessions, if any are moved so to open their griefs, and 
for the assurance of the infinite love of God in Christ, 
reconciling tLe world unto himself, not imputing our 
transgressions to us, but seeming rather to say, If, 
as your hearts testify and even urge upon you, a burden 
must be borne, a sacrifice must be made, let it be 
heaven’s own sacrifice ; let us meet upon the Cross! 
Let us suffer, and die, and be buried together, that we 
may pass through the grave and the gate of death in- 
to the everlasting life! : 








MR. DARWIN ON FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


By tHe Rr. Rev. Tuomas M. Crark, D.D., 
Bisnop oF RxHopE Isianp. 


HE author of ‘Origin of Species,” etc., will’ not 
be suspected of any undue bias in favor of mis- 
sionary enterprises, and his testimony may have weight 
in quarters where the opinions of clergymen and ordi- 
uary Christians would not be regarded as of much 
account. In his great voyage round the world, during 
which he gathered such a vast amount of valuable 
information in the departments of natural history and 
geology, he stopped for a while at the Saudwich 
Islands, and writes as follows : 

‘From the varying accounts which I had read he- 
fore reaching these islands, I was very anxious to 
form, from my own observation, a judgment of their 
moral state—although such judgment would necessa- 
rily be very imperfect. First impressions at all times 
very much depend on one’s previously acquired ideas. 
My notions were drawn from Ellis’s ‘Polynesian Re- 
searches’—an admirable and most interesting work, 
but naturally looking at everything under a favorable 
point of view ; from Beechey’s Voyage, and from that 
of Kotzebue, which is strongly adverse to the whole 
missionary system. One of my impressions, which I 
took from the two last authorities, was decidedly in- 
correct ; viz., that the Tahitians had become a gloomy 
race, and lived in fear of the missionaries. Of the lat- 
ter feeling I saw no trace, unless, indeed, fear and 
respect be confounded under one, name. Instead of 
discontent being a common feeling, it would be difli- 
cult in Europe to pick out of a crowd half so many 
merry and happy faces. The prohibition of the flute 
and daneing is inveighed against as wrong and foolish; 
the more than Presbyterian manner of keeping the 
Sabbath is looked at in a similar light. On these 
points I will not pretend to offer any opinion in oppo- 
sition to men who have resided as many years as | 
have days on the island. : 

‘‘On the whole, it appears to me that the morality 
and religion of the inhabitants are highly creditable. 
There are many who attack even more acrimoniously 
than Kotzebue both the missionaries, their system, 
and the effects produced by it. Such reasoners never 
compare the present state with that of the island only 
twenty years ago; noreven with that of Europe at 
this day ; but they compare it with the high standard 
of Gospel perfection. They expect the missionaries to 
effect that which the Apostles themselves failed to do. 
Inasmuch ag the condition of the people falls short of 
this high standard, blame is attached to the mission- 
ary, instead of credit for that which he has effected. 
They forget, or will not remember, that human sacri- 
fices, and the power of an idolatrous priesthood ; a 
system of profligacy unparalleled in any other part of 
the world ; infanticide, a consequence of that system ; 
bloody wars, where the conquerors spared neither 
women nor children—that all these have been abol- 
ished ; and that dishonesty, intemperance, and Jicen- 
tiousness have been greatly reduced by the introduction 
of Christianity. In a voyager to forget these things is 
base ingratitude ; for should he chance to be at the 
point of shipwreck on some unknown coast, he will 
most devoutly pray that the lesson of the missionary 
may have extended thus far.” 

In further allusion to the vilifiers of the work accom- 
plished by the heralds of the cross, he adds: “ But it 
is useless to argue against such reasoners; I believe 
that, disappointed in not finding the field of licen- 
tiousness quite so open as formerly, they will not give 
credit to a morality which they do not wish to prac- 
tice, or to a religion which they undervalue, if not 
despise.” 

Mr. Darwin writes of the missions in New Zealand 
with the same cordial recognition of the blessed influ- 
ences of Christianity ; in speaking of the wonderful 
changes effected by native workmanship, taught by 
the missionaries, he says: ‘‘ The lesson of the mission- 
ary is the enchanter’s wand ;” nor was it, he adds, 
“the triumphant feeling at seeing what Englishmen 
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could effect; but rather the high hopes for the future 
prospect of this fine island.” 

He then goes on to describe the Christmas season 
at the missionary station, where he says, ‘I found a 
large party of children collected together for Christ- 
mas day, and all sitting round a table at tea. I never 
saw anicer or more merry group; and to think that 
this was in the center of the land of cannibalism, 
murder, and all atrocious crimes! The ccrdiality and 
happiness, so plainly pictured in the faces of the little 
circle, appeared equally felt by the older persons of 
the mission.” 

I give one further extract from Mr. Darwin’s jour- 
nal: ‘It is probale that the moral state of the people 
will rapidly improve. Mr. Bushby mentioned one 
pleasing anecdote as a proof of the sincerity of some, 
at least, of those who profess Christianity. One of 
his young men left him, who had been accustomed to 
read prayers to the rest of his servants. Some weeks 
afterward, happening to pass late ‘in the evening, he 
saw and heard one of his men reading the Bible with 
difficulty by the light of the fire to the others. After 
this the party knelt and prayed; in their prayers they 
mentioned Mr. Bushby and his family, and the mis- 
sionaries, each separately, in his respective district.” 

Mr. Darwin may not have been an orthodox believer, 
but he was a man gifted with very keen powers of 
observation, and not likely to over-rate the blessings 
which the Gospel confers upon society. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 








THE WHIRLIGIG OF TIME. 
IN THREE PARTS. 
By tHe AvutTHor oF ‘‘ His Masesty, Mysevr.” 
. 


** Some have greatness thrust upon them. and thus the 
whirligig of time brings in hie revenges.”—Twelfth Night V. 1. 
CHAPTER III. 
THE SITUATION. 


{7 HEN [ awoke at last, after the best night's 

sleep I ever knew, I lay for some time drenched 

as it were in the very honey of slumberous awakening. 

Although the sun was shining in at the eastern win- 

dow I did not get up. I was almost afraid to stir, lest 
I should shiver, in some way, the sweet delusion. 

‘«Often and often have I climbed up,” I reflected, 
‘* but it was merely to make some false step and slide 
down in a moment over the painful ascent of years. 
Here am I, this glorious morning, lodged as upona 
narrow ledge on the face of a cliff ; a step, a word may 
precipitate me downward—and into, O heaven! what 
an abyss! For I cannot survive another fall ; cannot 
because I will not. The one thing for me to do is to 
do as near nothing as possible. Quieta non movere ; yes, 
the motto of the conservative old English parson shall 
be mine; in short, stir not!” 

And then I fell to a kind of reasoning which may 
well have sustained me, as it has done in many a dark 
hour, since even pagans like Seneca, Socrates, Epic- 
tetus, and that most marvelous of all rulers, and who 
transcends and interests every other in virtue of the 
intrinsic marvel of his own character, the emperor, 
I mean, Marcus Aurelius, found rest for their souls 
thereupon. ‘‘If,” I reflected with them, ‘ every wind 
that blows, if Sirius and every sun that burns, if every 
drop of dew that globes itself on a rose leaf is guided, 
along with every angel and insect that flies, by the 
hands of the immortal gods, surely I also am equally 
guided. DidI select the gateway at which I should 
break down? Dd I enter the house unled? Did I 
choose this celestial bed on which I lie? And, now, 
shall I not rest myself in the palm which has done 
all this for me? But, never forget, my poor friend,” I 
resolved to myself yet again, ‘‘your newly minted 
maxim—Stir not!” But my maxim did not prevent 
me from getting up, from dressing myself with caré, 
from making a most amazing breakfast, still holding 
myself firmly in hand. 

‘* Roger,” I said as I rose from the table, ‘‘ I was too 
tired to talk much last night, nor can I say much now. 
I have had terrible misfortunes of late, and I must have 
atime of absolute rest. As to my father, I cannot 
speak of him,” which, under the circumstances, was 
undoubtedly true. ‘‘ There are reasons. Please beon 
your guardand excuse me to everybody for the present. 
Keep, until Iask for them, any letters which may come. 
When do you expect the family ?” 

‘““The family!” Roger stared at me in amazement. 
“The family ?” and I fancied that he looked at me 
with curiosity, almost suspicion. I was violating my 
maxims. Another instant and I would lie bruised on 
the highroad, a detected and ejected impostor and 
tramp. 

I passed a weary hand over my brows, ‘You 
see how much I need rest,” I remarked with all delib- 
eration, ‘‘I am too exhausted to talk.” 

‘*T understand, sir; of course, sir. I will see to it, 
sir. Dinner at six, lunch st one, as you say, sir,” 





‘* Excuse me,” he lingered in the doorway, his arma 
heaped with plates; ‘‘shall I go to the express office 
about your trunks ?” 

Now, as the fiercest distillation produces the purest 
alcohol so the uttermost of desperation is the highest 
wisdom. ‘‘I should have told you last night,”I said, 
‘* that I have been wrecked; bave lost everything. I—I 
cannot enter into particulars ;” and God knows how 
true it was—in acertain sense, that is! 

‘Certainly not, sir; certainly not, sir,” Roger 
hastened to say. ‘‘ But what difference does it make? 
The presses, wardrobes, bureau-drawers are filled with 
clothing and linen. My wife was airing il only last 
week. Itis very remarkable, sir, but Margery had a 
dream that you would return immediately. Before 
she told me of it I had a feeling of it for weeks past. 
You will find your money inthe usual place, the right- 
hand top drawer of your secretary. I took the liberty 
of leaving my account book there for your examination: 
When you are rested, sir. There is nothing that needs 
any attention at present, sir.” 

Will I ever forget the weeks which followed! I was 
the fated prince in the palace of enchantment. All day 
long there was the roll past the house of vehicles of 
all sorts, but I soon learned that when any stopped it 
was only the milk, or butcher, or fish, or green grocer’s 
wagon. There was a distant ring now and then, but 
it was at the servants’ gate. I never left the house, 
even for the verandah, keeping myself away from th« 
windows. As the days fled by I extended my excur- 
sions to the parlors, the library, the other chambersz, 
the conservatory. The whole house was admirably 
furnished ; to one of my forlorn experiences it was in- 
deed a palace. As the mood was upon me, I stole 
about in slippered feet, fearing at first almost to touch 
anything, to speak, to breathe, lest I should dissolve 
the delightful enchantment. Had a six-inch dwarf, or 
a nine-foot giant, suddenly stepped out of any closet I 
do not think I would have been greatly surprised’; it 
would have seemed in keeping with everything else. 
And so, I read and took noonday naps, ate, read a 
little more, slept at night. The mirrors showed that I 
was gaining color, growing almost fat; peace was 
creeping into my countenance, too. - 

I enjoyed it greatly when heavy rains fell, or we had 
snow-storms of weeks’ continuance. But my chiefest 
pleasure was to lie in bed by night and listen when a 
storm was upon the ocean. The back yard of the 
house ran down to the rocks, upon which the tides rose 
and fell, on which the waves dashed, and it seemed 
at times asif it was against the stone walls of the 
building itself that the billows beat. I could hear the 
flying spray splash upon the windows, and there [ was 
eosily cuddied up under unnecessary bed covering, 
safe, for the moment at any rate, from the angry surges 
of my hitherto wandering and most desolate life. 

One afternoon, from sheer lack of anything else to 
do, I took paper and pencil as I lay upon the lounge 
in the well warmed library, and made out a list of my 
past experiences. Alexandra was showing i! to me only 
yesterday, for she, dear soul, had treasured it up. 
Here it is. 

‘*Paul Urgandos, born in Swampscott, of John and 
Mary Urgandos, 1842. A hard student from childhood. 
At school in Swampscott and Boston, near by, until 
1857. Sent then by father to clerk it in Vicksburg 
on Mississippi River in wholesale (and accursed) 
commission house under father’s brother Paul, after 
whom I was named. Whiskey, pork, iron, the principal 
articles dealt in. In 1861 ran away and entered Federal 
army. Fought therein, often wounded, imprisoned 
in Andersonville till close cf war. Learn then that 
father lately died. Uncle Paul, who had gone North 
in 1862, told me father had died a broken men in every 
sense. He ought to know as, he had dealings with 
him in cotton. In 1865 went to Mexico, fought a little 
under Juarez, mired a good deal, robbed of everything 
on road to Vera Cruz in 1870. Took my model of air- 
brake and railroad signals to Europe; slowly ruined, 
and completely, by partner in the same. Found my- 
self one-of the Fiji government in 1876. Broken up 
in consequence of the negotiations between the island; 
and England. Went there to urge just claims for loss. 
Failed. Sickness. Hospital. Steerage passage to Bos- 
ton. Laid hold on gate post.” 

That afternoon, after jotting down these milestones 
of along and losing life, I went journeying back with 
my bleeding feet—back and back to those earliest 
years of mine in Swampscott. I know not by what 
divine suggestion it was that I tried, as I lay with 
closed eyes, to revive every thing and person up, 
say, to my fifteenth year. It was very vaguely I re- 
called the face of my father; all I remembered of him 
was of a genial, if weak-faced, old man selling pro- 
visions on the corner of a seaside lot of ground. We 
lived in the rooms over the shop, and I could smell the 
salt fish and the spoiled fruit; but I could not recall 
my mother in the least. I had not been in Swampscott 
since ; had not seen 4 soul from there; had not seen or 
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heard from my Uncle Paul since 1865. What a singular 
thing is memory! Opposite our house was that of the 
richest man in Swampscott, a Mr. Bonders—Andrew 
Bonders, it came back to me. From my earliest recol- 
lection I was in love, I now remembered, with his 
daughter; yes, Alexandra was hername. I wondered 
if I could find out anything about her. Stop! she got 
married to a Mr.—Mr. Man—Mas—no, Manderson! a 
fine looking young lawyer, with a cigar between his 
lips which was the envy, and a pair of coal black 
moustaches which were the desperation of my boyish 
soul. I remember thinking that if they had but been 
transferrable I could have robbed him of them, 
though I had to slay himin the act. As if by the 
melting of a fountein long frozen up, the events, 
thoughts, feelings of those days came flowing upon me 
in a tiood. I remember Alexandra married him. 
That was the reason I was so willing to go to Vicks- 
burg; and she must have been—who can say how 
many years the oldest ? 

Then I was in Vicksburg sickening over a barrel of 
whiskey, the head of which had been staved in, and 
which I was transferring by the panful to another bar- 
rel. But I refused to think about my uncle there; 
a black-visaged man who overworked me, scolding me 
in the presence of customers too, as if I were a dog. 
As I thought of it all—his neglect, his cruelty—my 
hatred of him, which had slept all the years since 
like a tiger in a jungle, leaped to life. Can death itself 
destroy the abhorrence which one learns to feel when 
a, child ? 

CHAPTER IV. 


ALEXANDRA, 


Do all I could, it was impossible for me to dig out 
of the past anything but that one person, Alexandra 
Manderson. It is astonishing, most astonishing! I 
had utterly forgotten her existence all these years, 
now my persistent thinking had the same effect as of 
the chemicals upon a palimpsest; of the alcohol, 
rather, which removes the later daub from a canvas 
and reveals the handiwork of a Rubens underneath. 
For, as I applied my mind to it, the cloud melted away 
and there was Alexandra again, forehead, eyes, nose, 
lips, an arch way she had of making a mouth at me! 
If she was alive and standing before me it could not 
have been much more lifelike. 

‘*T could tell her out of a thousand women! I'll go 
out and hunt her up this moment!” But I fell back in 
the act of getting up. ‘‘ Why, ycu fool,” I groaned, 
‘that was twenty-five years ago. Besides, Quieta non 
movere! Be careful, careful! You are waxing brazen 
as well as fat. It takes but a trifle for you to find 
yourself lying in the street there a detected scoundrel, 
a thrice miserable outcast, worse off than ever!” 

But now there came upon me a new hunger. It had 
lain hidden under more pressing needs ; pow that these 
were supplied it began to clamor for recognition. Yes, 
there was upon me suddenly and like a disease an 
acute sense of my utter loneliness in the world. Up 
to this time I had been too busy, too ambitious of suc- 
cess, too desperate in my attempts to make money, to 
be more than aware of it. Now? I tell youa man’s 
soul has as little, almost as little to do with its own 
emotions as a sea has to do with the winds which 
smite and roll it this way and that. It was more than 
a wish, a want, a desire sudden and strong, it was 
almost a madness. I was wholly unused to the calm 
content which had fallen upon my life. Now that my 
health and vigor were more than restored, all the ac- 
customed violence of my life, violent effort to obtain, 
violent effort to hold what I had gsained—my entire 
life had been a violence of purpose and toil—now 
the old desperation ran refreshed along one line: I 
must and would have a companion, some one to whom 
I could tell my story. It is a musty proverb that, if 
you gain the whole globe, you will crave ownership 
of the moon for a potato patch. Suddenly I was lifted 
out of the depths to a position beyond my wildest 
dreams; very well, the chief result of that was merely 
an enlarged and intensified power of desiring, and one 
thing desired was—I never gave sex a thought—a 
friend. 

It was purely in lieu of any other that the image of 
Alexandra rose ghostlike before me; yhostlike at first, 
growing more a matter of flesh and blood every day. 
She went with me upstairs, she accompanied me in 
and out of the rooms, she burned on the dark before 
me of nights. It must have been part of the morbid 
feeling arising from my increasing fear of detection. 
Then what else on earth did I have to do? 

**Roger,” I said at last, one morning after breakfast, 
‘“*T have made a memorandum of a family which I 
wish you to trace for me if youcan. Do not mention 
my name. Use the utmost prudence. I have reasons 
for it.” 

I made so much of a mystery of it that Roger quite 
opened his eyes. But when he saw the name he 
almost laughed. 

‘*Manderson ?” he said; ‘I've heard my father 
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speak of him. He was a lawyer, as you say, sir. My 
Margery can find out everything at the corner drug- 
store. What the drug-store doesn’t know tie grocery 
does. lt was near here they lived, you know. Like 
yourself, I've been gone so long I don’t know much, 
but Margery does, or can find out.” 

By the by, I had become quite well acquainted with 
his neat little wife beforethis. Always keeping up 
the relation of servant, and to a master who had suf- 
fered much, she was as good a housekeeper as a man 
could desire. To me her husband and herself were 
the chiefest luxuries, although I did not let him know 
I thought so, of my new home. 

‘‘He was a bad man, sir, lawyer Manderson was,” 
Margery told me that night as she waited upon me at 
dinner. By way, I suppose, of olives with my coffee, 
she added a number of bitter particulars as to Mr. 
Manderson’s intemperate habits, how he reduced his 
household to poverty, broke the heart of his wife. As 
I pictured to myself my Alexandra of old enduring so 
much at his hands, I waxed wrathful, until she 
soothed me by telling of his miserable death. ‘‘ His 
widow lives in Boston,” she added, and gave me her 
address. 

So strong was my new purpose upon me that, with 
something of my old war-time and Mexican spirit of 
enterprise, I went to the city the nextday. But it 
distressed me to find in what a humble part of South 
Boston Mrs. Manderson lived. Worse still, when the 
widow came into the dark closet of a parlor there was 
not, so far as I could see by the dim light, a trace in 
her of my Alexandra. She was gray haired instead, 
hollow chested, weary, and worn. Without giving her 
any clue as to who I was, | tried to open the question 
in regard to the owner of the house in which Fate, 
cuckoo-like, had so strangely deposited me. To my 
disappointment, I found her singularly unwilling to 
speak upon the subject at all. She knew my father, 
however. As she did not know I was his son, she in- 
formed me, what I already knew, that he was ‘‘ a good, 
kindhearted old gentleman, who kept a small grocery 
store On a corner in Swampscott.” ‘I have bougiat 
many a pound of butter of him,” she said. ‘‘ His only 
child went down South somewhere about the time I 
was married. His name was Paul, too, after his 
uncle.” 

‘*What kind of a man was his uncle who came 
North ?” I asked, but I had been his clerk too long to 
need the information. After a little I got it from her. 

‘*He was a sharp, keen-featured, eager old man. 
People,” she said, ‘‘ believed that he lost everything 
by devotion in Vicksburg to the Union. In any case 
he seemed to be almost beside himself to make money, 
and it came out after a while that, really, he was very 
rich. His brother Jobn could not do enough for him 
when he first came to Swampscott, on account of his 
having been a martyr in the South to the Usion. We 
lived ia Swampscett then,” she said, as if drawn un- 
willingly on, ‘‘and my husband was Mr. Paul Urgan- 
dos lawyer. I have sometimes thought’—she hesitated 
painfully as she spoke—‘‘ that there are things a law- 
yer ought not to do, even if he keeps in the law. I 
will say this for the brother from the South: he seemed 
to be devoted to his son. He was a fine-looking gen- 
tleman, his son, and I have seen his hard old father 
gazing at him with pride, almost as a fond mother 
might do; he could not endure to have him out of his 
sight. But they were not good men,” she added ; 
‘* were not liked at all in comparison with the kind 
and houest old John Urgandos, whose son went South 
when he was a boy. We heard he went West when he 
learned of his father’s death.” 

‘*] knew him,” I said boldly, ‘‘and he told me he 
left Swampscott for Vicksburg because he was in love 
with a lady who married a Mr. Manderson. She was 
a Miss Alexandra—Alexandra something !” 

The old lady blushed like a girl of sixteen, blushed, 
laughed, blushed again. ‘‘I know,” she said. ‘‘ He 
was a foolish boy of not more than fifteen, and I was 
ever so many years older;” but I could see that it did 
uot displease her. ‘‘That is all past, ages ago,” she 
added. ‘* Mr. Paul Urgandos built the finest house in 
Swar pscott, more for his son than for himself; a stone 
house on the sea. You may have seen it. Really, sir,” 
and she arose, ‘‘I have said more than I iatended, to 
a stranger, too i” 

But | was resolved to learn more. When I was in 
my uncle’s store in Vicksburg I saw my cousin Paul 





“but rarely. He was away at college most of the time 


I was there, and 1 had general idea that he was a hand- 
some, careless fellow, thoroughly spoiled by his father, 
who toiled to heap up a fortune for him. 

‘Excuse me,” I said, ‘‘but did his son remain 
North with him?” and I was almost sorry I asked. 
Even in the dim light I saw the sorrowful face of my 
companion flush and turn pale. Margery had given 
me & hint that my harum-scarum cousin was but too 
apt to play the lover to every pretty girl in reach, and 
I hada feeling as if he was, for this or some other 
reason, a sore subject with Mra. Manderson. 





“Yes,” she said, reluctantly, ‘‘ but he was not here 
very long. Ashis father grew older he fairly wor- 


shiped him. It was for him he built, as I have said, 


and furnished his new house so sumptuously. His 
son was unwilling to live there; he went off to Europe. 
It almost broke the old man’s heart.” 

‘* Did be ever return?” I asked carelessly. 

‘*Not that I know of, sir. You must excuse me from 
saying anything more,” Mrs. Manderson spoke with a 
species of new dignity. Evidently she was a lady. 
‘* And you must allow me to insist, sir, upon knowing 
who you are.” Ste arose, opened a shutter, let in the 
light. Asshe turned to me in the act she cried out, 
clung to her chair, grew deadly pale: ‘Can it be 
——? Is it possible?” She pressed her hand on her 
bosom as she spoke, looking at me closely, almost 
fiercely. Then her face relaxed, she stammered, ‘‘I 
thought st first—you look so much like him. But 
now I see you better the likeness is not so strong as I 
thought. You are larger, broader, have—if you will 
allow me—a better face.” 

There was at this moment a quick step in the hall. 
The light was streaming broadly in now, and it was 
my turn to be astonished, In the doorway, holding 
her hat in her hand, her eyes wide with surprise, in- 
quiry, growing anger, stood the Alexandra of my boy- 
hood! No, this Alexandra was fresher, younger, more 
beautiful by far than my memory of her. : 

‘* How dare you enter this house, sir!” her brown 
eyes fairly blazed upon me. “I am astonished at your 
insolence! If you do not leave instantly I will call 
the police, I will compel you—” 

‘*T wish you would, miss,” I said with the utmost 
politeness as she advanced upon me. ‘‘I would be glad 
of the touch of your hand after—” ‘‘all these years,” 
I was going to add, but that was absurd. It was her 
mother who had been my Alexandra, her daughter I 
had never seen; until then I did not know she existed. 
The sudden change from the bright day outside had con- 
fused her seeing. Now, she faltered, blushed, began 
to apologize. 

‘*Not a word, miss,” I said, and I was so rejoiced 
that I could see my happy face reflected in a smile 
which broke like morning out of the rosy dawn of her 
charming confusion. ‘‘I am Paul Urgandos,” I said, 
“but not the other Paul. I am the right Paul. Won't 
you listen to me?” 
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THREE LADDIES. 
By Juuia C, R. Dorp. 
SAILORS sailing north, 

Where the wild white surges roar, 
And fierce winds and strong winds 
Blow down from Labrador— 
Have you seen my three brave laddies, 
My merry, red-cheeked laddies ; 
Three bold, adventurous laddies, 
On some tempestuous shore ? 


O sailors sailing south, 
Where the seas are calm and blue, 
And light clouds, and soft clouds, 
Are floating over you, 
Say, have you seen my laddies, 
My three bright winsome laddies, 
My brown-haired, smiling laddies, 
With hearts so leal and true ? 


O sailors sailing east, 
Ask the sea-gulls sweeping by ; 
O sailors suiling west, 
Ask the eagles soaring high, 
If they have seen my laddies, 
My careless, heedless laddies, 
Three debona'r young laddies, 
Beneath the wide, wide sky ? 


O sailors, if you find them, 
Pray send them back to me; 
For them the winds go sighing 
Through every maple tree— 
For these three wandering laddies, 
My tender, bright-eyed laddies, 
The laughter-loving laddies, 
Whom they no longer see. 


There are three men who love me, 
Three men with bearded lips ; 
But oh! ye gallant sailors 
Who gail the sea in ships— 
In elf-land, or in cloud-land, 
Or on the dreamland shore, 
Oan you find the little laddies 


Whom I can find no more? 
Three quiet, thoughtful laddies, 
Three merry, winsome laddies, 
Three rollicking, frolicking laddies, 

On any far-off shore ? 








AN INVALID’S THOUGHTS. 


By Brny. F. Hossarp. 

™ AM just miserable,” I heard a lady say recently. 

“* Here I have to sit with my bands folded, as it 
were, and literally do nothing; itis almost unendur- 
able.” She had always been a pushing, energetic 
woman, who was ever working because she loved it, 
and to be thus checked in her activity was trying in- 
deed. Magazines, books, and papers lay about in pro- 
fusion, but they must not be looked at by ber; games 
are indulged in by her children, but she is only a quiet 
looker-on ; and should some delicate piece of work be 
attempted which she herself only knows how to do, 
she is repulsed with the oft-repeated caution, ‘‘ You 
know you must have perfect rest.” 

Sickness is an unwelcome visitor at any period of life, 
but none feel its restraints and trials more keenly than 
the young. Here isa boy almost ready for college; 
he is full of fun, fond of study, active, ambitious, and 
aspiring. His plans for the future are all mapped out; 
80 many months’ preparatory work, four years in col- 
lege, and three years study for a profession. Seven 
years of work! He must push onward. Alas! his 
nerves have been strung at too high a tension; his 
mind has been over-worked ; his body has been neg- 
lected; he must have ‘ perfect rest.” The inevitable 
must be accepted, and he humbly strives to learn the 
lesson which God in his inscrutable wisdom is teach- 
ing. 

One of the rarest of Christian virtues is patience; a 
grace which if not possessed in sickness will make life 
miserable. Solomon taught it when he said: ‘ D> 
spise not the chastening of the Lord, neither be weary. 
of his correction.” ‘‘ Be not weary.” Live only in 
the present, trusting that days to come wiil yet 
brighten our pathway aud make us doubly happy be- 
cause of past griefs and trials. Let us not forget, too, 
that though it is our Father who chasteneth he still 
loveth us, and in our darkest hour of pain and toriow 
if we turn to him we shall hear his comforting words: 
‘*T will never leave thee nor forsake thee.” We in- 
valids, who are a cause of so much trouble, some- 
times forget that by our cheerful spirit, aud calm, 
patient endurance, much of the anxiety of our friends 
would be forgotten and their cares lightened. Worry- 
ing and fretting only make us wretched as well as 
those about us. I remember a friend of mine once 
asked a sick man how he was getting along. His re- 
ply was laconic and original: ‘‘ Failing, thank you.” 
Such downheartedness is depressing, aud throws mavy 
a dark shadow over life’s pathway. My friend passed 
on, and putting the same question to another invalid 
received the assuring answer that she was ‘ as eom- 
fortable as couid be expected,” bul it was said with 
such a beaming face and cheery voice that he was 
greatly impressed with the fact that there is happiness 
even in sickness. 

As a rule, I think it is exceedingly unprofitable for a 
patient to talk much of his illness. It is far better to 
lose sight of one’s self altogether and let the mind be 
occupied with other subjcets. I have adopted a novel 
method of “killing time.” Sometimes I go into the 
library when no one is about, and, throwing myself 
into an easy chair, I fold my arms and shut my eyes. 
Then I let my thoughts drift to any subject which at 
tractsthem. Once I imagined I had reached matur- 
ity, been liberally educated, and was practicing law. 
I had my office all furnished to suit my taste; I bad 
plenty of clients ; an important case came up and I was 
employed to argue it; I prepared an abstract of my 
speech to the jury, delivered it, and I think my case 
was won. At any rate, self was forgotten in my wan- 
derings, and I was refreshed by the change of place 
and scene. Oace I was at Tel-el-Kebir, and stcoi in 
the froat rank when the British made their valiant 
midnight charge. Again, 1 journeyed in Africa and 
thence through the Holy Land, making vivid pictures 
of all the descriptions 1 had ever read of these, interest- 
ing countries. And when the spell of these reveries is 
broken and I find myself stili before the open fire iu my 
easy chair, the impressions left upoo my mind are not 
the less pleasing because of their strangeness and un- 
reality. Itis dreaming without sleeping and thinking 
without effort. 

One of many invalids, 1am thus living on day by 
day. We know not through what paths of darkness 
our feet shall be led, but we know him who guides us; 
and we have the assurance that ‘‘ our shoes will be 
iron and brass, and as our days so shall our strength 
be.” Well will it be for us if under our afilictioa we 
develop more of humble, reverent love. Well will it 





be if, under the chastening hand of our loving Father, 
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we grow in grace, and in that simple, childlike, trust 
which these lines so beautifully express : 


** I know not what the fature bath 
Of marvel or surprise, 
Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies, 


“ And if my heart and flesh are weak 
To bear an untried pain, 
The bruised reed he wil! not break 
Bat etrengthen and sustain. 


“ And ao beside the silent sea 
I wait the mr filed oar; 
No ba:m from him can ceme to me 
On ocean or on shore.” 








FROM REAL LIFE. 
Dear Laicus: 
7 ERY forcibly came your words in the editorial 
on ‘‘From Real Life,” as [took up The Chris- 
tian Union, this rainy-icy morning, when compelled to 
atay from church. I have nothiog to offer this poor 
mother except the profound sympathy of a similar ex- 
perience, but I wonder if you cannot follow out this 
subject still farther. I was trying to probe, in dark 
despair, the philosophy of this curious outcome of 
years of “loyal love” as you say, and unselfish sac- 
nifice of tastes most dear (not, fortunately, to the extent 
you picture in the case of the mother of whom you 
write, for at the price of untold effort Ihave kept up 
to some degree, or at least am not utterly rusted), 
when my eye rested on your article. My heart is some- 
what stilled in its wild beating, and perhaps comforted 
with the cold comfert of being comprehended at 
least. 

In my pondering, two reasons occurred to me for 
this state of things. Husbands and fathers generally 
do not teach their children to love, respect, and help 
their mothers. Most men, in my observation, make 
their children first, and from their early infancy let 
them grow with the idea that they are first. Where 
you find children loving, responsive, tender, and help- 
ful to their mothers, you generally find the father at 
the bottom of it; or perhaps they have no father to 
lead them in the opposite direction. Bitter reflection! 

Then, in education, teachers do not inculcate this. 
There might be help in that direction. My German 
maid said the other day, ‘‘Children canrot do in the 
old country as they do here; they have to learn they 
cannot have their own way.” Inthe schools abroad 
they are certainly taught to obeyand to reverence their 
parents. The absence of this latter quality is getting 
to be notoriously associated with American children. 
My two older children are a girl of thirteen and a boy 
of twelve, or nearly so. They are getting to be more 
defiant of rules, and advice, and even commands. They 
are Often impudent and saucy, disobedient as far as 
they yet dare to be, until I sometimes feel in my in- 
most heart they are far nearer a curse than a blessing, 
aud I know that the future must be dark unless the 
grace of God miraculously change the outlook. 
Miracles may come, but cannot be counted upon. All 
this I never expected, never imagined might arrive 
in my «xperience. I believe few mothers have been 
more devoted in every way, even to the Christian cult- 
ure of their children; and a spirit of rebellion at God, 
himself, sometimes comes up in my heart at this 
result of all my labors. I, too, must refuse my name, 
in this painful confidence; but if my letter will help 
this poor mother, she has my sympathy and affection- 
ate regard. An OLp SvusscribEr. 





The article entitled ‘* From Real Life,” in The Chris- 
tian Union of February 1, suggests not on'y a lesson 
to daughters, but one of equal importauce to moth- 
ers. Selfish and ungrateful indeed must be the child 
who can receive from infancy to maturity such loving 
care as is there described, and yield no return of filial 
affection. Sad indeed the picture of the mother who, 
out of ‘* the very idolatry of her love,” has sought only 
her cbhild’s happiness, denying herself daily to that 
end, sitting alone, longing for the loving companion- 
ship which should be hers and is not. We hope the 
article may be read by such and be the means of rous - 
ing them to a nobler course. But to the many mothers 
who are to-day thrilled with this ‘idolatry of love,” 
we have a word to say. 

It should be remembered that even mother love 
should be tempered by wise judgment. 

Self-denial is in the nature of all true affection. A 
mother will forego pleasure, rest, the necessities of 
health, and even of life, for her child, and know never 
apang of regret. Within limits this is right. The 
weary vigils of the sick-room—the patient putting 
away of congenial pursuits to come down to the 
child’s level that he may be amused and diverted— 
what mother regrets them? And yet it should always 
be borne in mind that there is a limit, even to such 
self-denials, beyond which, in justice to the child, we 
must not pass. Mothers more than any Others are 
charactr molders. Whether the child shall be selfish 





or unselfish, kind or unkind, honoring or dishonoring 
those to whom he owes allegiance, depends mainly 
upon her. Even in baby-days the lesson of unselfish- 
ness is to begin. He has strewn the floor with his 
toys. Mother-love says, I will pick them up. Wise 
mother-love says, No! baby must pick themup. He 
must understand that mamma is tired. His sense of 
right must be appealed to. He wouldn’t add to motb- 
er’s care; oh, no! and with what pleasure will the 
child perform the task because he is ‘‘ helping mam- 
ma’! 

When he is older, mother needs an errand per- 
formed. There may be reluctance on the part of the 
child to do it. Here isa golden opportunity to teach 
the weight and wisdom of the laws, ‘‘Honor thy 
father and mother,” and ‘Children, obey your par 
ents.” A mother can well afford to set aside any other 
duty that this lesson may be instilled in the child’s 
heart. It is oftentimes easier to*perform a task than 
to insist on its being done by the child. But the 
easiest is not the best way. It should be insisted upon 
not because the mother needs the service, but because 
the child needs the discipline which doing it involves. 
So will he grow up thoughtful of her wishes, seeking 
her happiness. 

. One other thought is suggested by the article. Evi- 
dently the mother alluded to has denied herself to give 
education to her child. She sees her preferring other 
society to her own, and wonders at her ingratitude. A 
child trained to unselfishness might forego congenial 
society and give her society to her mother for duty’s 
sake, but the deepest affection would not bridge over 
the gulf which lies between a cultured and an uncult- 
ured mind. 

There is often heart sympathy with no intellectual 
congeniality. Would it not be well for young mothers 
to resolve as the child advances they wil! advance? It 
may not be possible in degree, but it may be in kind. 
This is an age of thought, inquiry, and discovery. 
Young minds are reaching out after new truths. If 
mothers desire to have in future years the companion- 
ship of their children let them keep abreast with them 
in their studies and pursuits, manifesting the interest 
which the child always desires, and they shall so lay 
the foundation not only of dutiful regard, but of eager 
delight in their society, which will be sought because 
of the pleasure and profit to be foundinit. L.R. L. 


“If any daughter reads this, let her ask herself if she is helping to 
make up euch a picture as I have seen through the sorrowful eyes of 
this one unknown mother.” 

These are the closing words of ‘‘Laicus” in the sad 
article, ‘‘From Real Life,” in last week’s, Feb. 1, 
Christian Union. The reading of that vision has given 
me inexpressible pain. I do not wish to add one pang 
more to the almost broken heart of the unrequited 
mother there described. Yet I feel that something 
more ought to be said for the good of other mothers 
and daughters. 

What was the grand object of that mother’s heart 
in making so many sacrifices for that ungrateful 
and thoughtless daughter? Was it that she might 
grow up to be a useful and devoted Christian woman ? 
Was it that she might be an intelligent and tasteful 
housekeeper and devoted friend and benefactor? The 
mother hoped for such things, doubtless. ‘‘ Long and 
anxious are her consultations with ber husband, how 
she shall give the daughter an education far better than 
she ever enjoyed.” 

But education for what? That she might be a bene- 
factor to her race, an ornament to her sex, and an heir 
to perennial joys hereafter? ‘She learns economy 
anew that she may indulge in extravagance for her 
child.” ‘‘She becomes her waiting maid and servitor ;” 
‘*she toils late and rises early that her daughter may 
go into the best society,” etc., etc. Pray, what i the 
‘“‘ best society”? Does the influence of what the world 
calls the ‘‘best society” tend to elevate, refine, and 
purify the heartin the sight of God? Is not the spirit 
of the ‘‘ best society,” so-called, the spirit of extrava- 
gance, vanity, and selfishness ? What does the “‘ best 
society,” the fashionable society, care for a mother’s 
broken heart, or the sacrifices of her daily life for her 
ungrateful daughter ? 

But why should this poor mother expect to reap 
what she did not sow? ‘' Be not deceived; whatso- 
ever a man soweth that also shall he reap.” Did she 
teach that child to be obedient, respectful and loving? 
No; or she would not have spoken so insultingly, so 
shamelessly of her slave mother. Did she teach her 
daughter to ‘‘requite her parents,” love God, and ‘‘use 
the world as not abusing it”? If she had, she would 
not now mourn almost disconsolately. 

Let me also give an example from “real life,” with- 
out any coloring: ‘‘Isee the mother with her first 
baby-girl lying by her side in the quiet of her cham- 
ber.” This mother had teen rich, but the civil war 
had swept away moat of her property. Her name was 
@ passport to any society, “the best society,” if you 
choose. The deep, abiding, ever-vigilant love of a 





mother clings to the child. As the years glide away, 
sons and another daughter bless her happy household. 


Sacrifice! Care! Closest economy! Yes, drudgery! 
From day to day this daughter and her brothers and 
sisters were trained and taught for usefulness here and 
heaven hereafter. She taught them to love God, to 
love her, to love one another; she taught them science 
and literature, and household duties. The Bible was 


a text-book daily used along with arithmetic, gram. 
mar, geography, history, botany, German, etc. Nay, 
the Bible was studied more carefully. The fashion 
magazines were not neglected either. Their useful 
ness culled, their extremes passed by. The daughter 
delights in beauties and loves music, and admires 
fashionable clothing as do other daughters; but they 
are all subordinate to the rea! and useful. When the 
hour of rest comes at night the mother and daughter 
are seen to kneel before the loving, watchful Father 
above, doubtless praying at the same time for each other. 
The loving, tender kisses, the mutual embrace, and 
the musical ‘good night,” close the happy, blessed 
scene. The, daughter and a noble, manly son are at 
college now. She never attended schoo! till she was 
fourteen years of age. Her mother taught her till she 
entered college. She leads her classes; ladies much 
her senior go to her for aid. 

“Companion of her mother!” 
tial, loving, faithful! Not one word of disrespect or 
irreverence towards mother ever escaped her 
lips. ‘‘Does she want want to go into best society ?” 
She, herself, is ‘‘ best society”! All are glad to know 
her. ‘‘And the brother?” He was trained by the 
same Christian mother. At a public gathering, this 
brother spoke to the people and held their closest atten- 
tion to the end, and then they gave him their univers- 
al applause, and sent tokens of admiration, and ex 
pressed ardent hopes of his grand usefulness in the 
future. The mother hears these things and her heart 
thrills with joy at the results of her work; and she 
bows and asks the Father to guard her children from 
evil and help her still to make them useful. So the other 
sons and daughters are coming on, trained by her. They 
alllove her. They study to please her and lighten her 
daily labor and toil; mother is their joy and comfort. 
They love each other and assist each otherin every way 
they can. The two oldest became Christians ; they 
were not asked or persuaded to become Christians ; 
they knew God and daily knelt to him from almost in- 
fancy, and themselves asked to be allowed to be taken 
into the Church. Such are the fruits of her example 
and teaching. ‘‘ Her children call her blessed.” Her 
mother’s heart rejoices in her obedient and loving 
children. What a contrast in the two mothers! I’ve 
given only a brief outline of this mother’s doings and 
sacrifices. 

My heart is sorrowful when I think of the pitiable 
mother referred to by ‘‘ Laicus ;” but I pity the ungrate- 
ful and inconsiderate daughter, too. I close with a 
slight change of the quotation at the beginning of this 
article: ‘‘If any mother reads the article of ‘ Laicus’ in 
The Christian Union of Feb. ist, let her ask herself if 
she is helping to make up sucha picture as he saw 
through the sorrowful eyes of that one unknown 
mother.” Key. 


Ah, yes; confiden- 








HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, sug 
gestions, and experiences for this column. } 





Will you please inform me who is the author of the following 
— * Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy band no worthy action done,” 

Will you also tell me where they may be found? A. M.S 

As we have before stated, we trace it to the preface of a 
work by John Gough Nichols, who collected the autographs 
of royal, learned, and remarkable people from the reign of 
Richard II. to that of Charles Il. He also msde extracte 
from important letters accompanied by biographical me- 
moirs. The work was published at London, in 1829, in eleven 
vo'umes. Mr. Nichols mentions as having found in the 
album of David Kreig, with Jacob Bobart’s autograph, the 
following: 

‘*VIRTUS SUA GLORIA.” 
** Think that day Jost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no noble actien done.” 

Bobart died about 1720. He was the son of a celebrated 
German botanist of that name, and was himeelf a botanist at 
Oxford, England, where his father spent the latter part of 
his life. 


An old wife who would gladly help even one poor sonl on 
and up ventures to make a suggestion, thinking in many 
cases it would help and relieve the perplexed husbands and 
wives of the present day. Let those who have only a scant 
competence,and are toiling and planning night und day how 
to make that competence meet their necessities, sit down 
together, in full, loving confidence ; Jet the ‘* houseband” tell 
his wife honestly his income ; then let them decide together 
what can be paid to the ‘* butcher and baker and candlestick 
maker,” and the wife be entrusted at the commencement of 
each month with the sum for the demands of honsekeeping, 
allowing a reasonable margin for the unexpected and inevi- 
table; have every bill paid promptly at the close of each 
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month, and, my word for it, many a home will be the hap- 
pier for it, and many a dollar saved. 


Can you tell me who was the author of the hymn in which were 
the following words: 
“ A poor wayfaring man of grief 
Hath often crossed me on my way.” 
I have forgotten the rest of the words, which I used to hearin my 
boyhood ; but I would like to buy them with the music. 
W. T. F. 


The hymn was written by James Montgomery. The tune 
with which it has been associated to us since childhood was 
called ‘‘ Duane St." The hymn (with some omissions) is 
published in ‘* Plymouth Collection,” but is there set to 
another tune. In ‘‘ Psalms, Hymns, and Spiritual Songs” 
(Clark & Maynard), it is set to the old music. 


I am anxious to know a well tested manner of renovating a luster- 


less black gros grain silk. Can you tell me how? 
Mrs. J. B. G. 


In addition to other methods of renovating a black silk 
dress we give the following,which has been found successful. 
Put one teaspoonful of ammonia into one pint of water, and 
with a piece of flannel wet in this mixture gently rub both 
sides of the silk. When the silk presents a clean surface roll 
tightly on a round stick which must be as long as the silk is 
wide ; a broom-handle is a geod thing. When dry, unroll and 
lay singly where all possible moisture can be absorbed. Silk 
treated in this way will look almost as well as when new. 


Our Young Folks. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA. ACTS V., 1-11. 
By Emity Hountinaton MILiEr. 


LMOST all names in the days of Peter and John 
had meanings. Peter’s name meant a rock, and 
we have just seen in the last lesson that it was a good 
name for him, because he was brave enough to stand 
like a rock for the right. We do not know the names 
of many of these early disciples, but we read of one 
who was called Barnabas, which means the Son of 
Consolation. That was avery good name for a man 
who loved his poorer brethren so much that he sold 
his land and brought the money and laid it down at 
the feet of the Apostles, that they might divide it 
amcng those that were in need. A great many others 
did the same, for they all shared what they had like 
brothers and sisters, so that there was not one who 
lacked food or clothing or any necessary thing. No 
one commanded them to do this; they did it be- 
cause they loved the Lord so much that they could 
not help loving every one who served him. But there 
Was one man wh) used to come to these meetings of 
the disciples whose heart was not filled with love. He 
had listened to Satan until his heart was filled with 
evil thoughts, and his wife was just like him. We 
know their names, and though they both have beauti- 
ful meanings they sound very hateful to us. The man 
was called Avanias and his wife Sapphira. 

They saw how Barnabas and the others who gave 
their money to the Lord were loved and honored, and 
so they made a plan together to pretend to be willing 
to give up everything for Jesus. Perhaps they had 
heard Peter say that Jesus had once told them that 
those who gave up houses and lands for his sake 
should receive a reward even in this world. And per- 
haps they thought that if they pretended to give up 
everything they should be allowed to share in what the 
others gave, and so live without any expense. They 
certainly expected to get great honor, and that every 
oue would say ‘* What good, generous people An- 
anias and Sappbira are.” 

If they had really known anything of God they 
would have known that the very thoughts of their hearts 
were open to his eye, and if they had really loved 
God they would not have wanted to deceive him. But 
when they had sold their land, Ananias took a part 
of the money and came into the place where the 
disciples had met to pray and praise, and talk about 
Jesus, and laid the money down at the Apostles’ feet, 
which was a solemn way of offering it to God. We 
are not told that he said anything, though it is very 
likely that he did, but his action meant, 

‘*T give myself, and all I have, to Jesus.” 

He knew that the Apostles could not look into his 
heart, but that wonderful spirit of wisdom which 
came upon Peter at the day of Pentecost showed him 
the thoughts of Ananias, and that he was only pre- 
tending. 

I am sure Peter was sorry that Ananias had let 
Satan fill his heart with wickedness, and he tried to 
show him that he was lying to God, and not to the 
Apostles. He told him it was an awful thing to lie to 
God, and asked him why he should do such a dreadful 
thing. He need not have sold the land unless he 
wished to, and when he had sold it he need not have 
brought all the money unless he chose. The wicked- 
ness was in pretending to give it all. I am sure An- 
anias had not a word to say. He had wanted praise 
that he did not deserve, and now he stood there 











shamed before all the people. Peter did not know 
what God would do, but while he was talking God 
took Ananias’s life away from him, and he fell down 
dead before them all. No wonder the people who 
saw it were afraid, but some of the men carried An- 
anias away outside of the city to bury him, and the 
meeting went on for three hours longer. 

Then Sapphira came, probably to see what had be- 
come of her husband. She had let Satan fill her heart 
also, and so when Peter asked her, ‘‘ Tell me whether 
ye sold the land for so much?” 

She said, ‘‘ Yes; for so much.” 

This time God showed Peter what he was going to 
do, and while he reproved Sapphira for joining with her 
husband in wickedness, he assured her that God was 
going to take her life from her also; and so he did, for 
this false woman fell down and died as her husband 
had done. The story tells us that great fear fell upon 
all who heard these things, so that no one who was 
not an honest believer dared after this to pretend to 
be one, by joining the disciples. It seems as if God 
wished to teach his people at the very beginning of 
the new church that he wanted honest hearts to serve 
him. That what he hated most was pretending to be 
what we are not. The Golden Text says, ‘‘ Lying lips 
are an abomination to the Lord,” but lying lips only 
speak the thoughts of lying hearts. If the heart is 
true the words will be true. Remember, it is not just 
speaking falsehoods that makes us like Ananias and 
Sappliira. All pretending makes us like them. Pre- 
tending to be obedient, or loving, or honest, when in 
our hearts we are not; saying our prayers when our 
lips just repeat the words, and our hearts do not 
pray at all; pretending to give God all our love and 
all our service, and then only doing the things that 
are pleasant, and leaving undone the things that are 
hard. Let us ask God to make our hearts right; and 
then our words and our actions will be right, for the 
Bible says, ‘‘Out of the abundance of the heart the 
mouth speaketh.” 








“BARNUM, JR.” 
By 8. D. GiBerr. 
“ WONDER what Ned is after now,” said Aunt 
Fanny, as she stood in the doorway taking her 
morning survey. 

A bright little girl in a pink dress and large straw 
hat looked up eagerly, threw down her book and 
darted after her brother, crying out: 

‘*O, Ned, may I go too?” 

Ned, a manly-looking boy of fourteen or so, gave a 
smiling nod of assent, then hurried on with his basket 
and boxes. 

‘* You!” exclaimed teasing Dick, coming along, 
playing with Fido, who was leaping and barking about 
him. ‘‘ You! You’ll scream like a house afire. He’s 
going to get snakes, and worms, and all kinds of horrid 
things. This, ladies and gentlemen, is Barnum, Jr., 
and he is now out prospecting. See handbills for the 
Fall Exhibition. ‘Greatest Show on Earth! The 
new Marvelous, Tremendous, Overpowering—but,’ 
acd Dick broke off in haste to run after Ned and 
Susie, calling out: 

‘* To be continued in our next,” and his aunts, laugh- 
ing, went back into the house. 

Ned’s quiet, ‘‘ Don’t mind Dick’s teasing. I'll take 
care of you, Susie,” perguaded her to go along with 
him, though she walked 

** With trembling on, and looks of fear,” 


for the silly little girl was really afraid of the most 


harmless little creatures in the world, and, alas! 
Dick knew this only too well, and delighted to puta 
caterpillar on her neck, or touch her hand with a cold 
toad ; for Dick was not a gentleman, like Ned. 

‘* But really, Eddie, what are you going to do?» 
asked Susie, anxiously. 

‘*O, lam going to get all the caterpillars I can find 
and put them in little boxes I have made out in the 
barn, and then I am going to feed them every day, un- 
til they have spun their cocoons and hatched out into 
splendid butterflies.” 

‘*O that will be nice. I shall like the butterflies.” 

‘**So you will like the caterpillars too, when you 
begin to know about them. Wait, there’s a magnifi- 
cent woolly bear. I must have him.” 

‘“‘A bear!” cried Susie. ‘‘O where? Where?” and 
ran screaming to the house. 

Dick doubled himself up with delight, and rolled on 
the grass shrieking with laughter; and Ned, himself, 
could not keep his face straight while he called out, 

‘* Susie, come back. It isn’t anything but a cater- 
pillar.” 

Susie came back, blushing and mortified, but hesi- 
tating yet a little, for there was something too dreadful 
in the sound of ‘“ bear ” of any kind. 

Ned called, 

‘*Come and see him, Susie, he is as pretty as a little 
brown kitten.” Then stroking him, ‘‘ See the soft, dark 
hairs.” 





‘*But why do you call him a bear ?” 

‘* Because he is so soft and woolly. Wait, I must 
pick some of those grape leaves for him, since that is 
the fare he likes.” 

‘*But there is one on a bit of grass, so I guess he 
likes grass too, Neddie. Don’t you want him too ?” 

‘* Yes, I'll take two of a kind, as Noah did ‘nto his 
ark, and you pick some grass. We'll take that too. 
You don’t like the animals, but you might be my 
caterer.” 

‘* A cate—cater-er! What is that ?” 

‘*The one who gets people something to eat.” 

“O yes,I’ll do that ; but I need not touch them, need 
f ?” 

‘‘No, but you watch and see what the creatures are 
eating now when we catch them, and every day we 
must feed them on that. Sev, there is a relation.” 

‘*O, yes ; I guess he is a grizzly, he is so white.” 

‘* Yes ; and there is a buff one, just the color of your 
tabby-cat.” 

‘*Where ?” 

‘*On the grape-vine. See! We'll have him.” 

A sudden scream from Susie. 

‘‘What, you up to there, Dick Bryan? You stop 
that or I'll pitch into you. Have n’t you a spark of 
chivalry in you, tormenting a little girl? You'll never 
be the gentlemen your father is.” 

‘*But she is such a little goose, it’s tip-top fun to 
scare her. I just touched her with a stick, and you’d 
have thought a boa constrictor was after her.” 

‘‘Well, you just stop it, or something will be after 
you. Here, Susie, come and see the pretty fellow I 
have found under a morning-glory leaf. See the 
pretty little lemon-colored hairs and the horns at his 
head, and one at his tail, too.” 

‘*Tshouldn’t think he would know which way to 
crawl,” said Susie ; ‘‘and see what lovely spots of red 
he has on his back, just like your carmine—and those 
three queer warts. Will he be a beautiful butterfly ?” 

‘* No, he’ll be homely. It’s queer enough, the homeli- 
est caterpillars make the handsomest butterflies, and 
the pretty caterpillars have to take their turn at being 
homely.” 

‘* Wonder if people are going to be that way,” said 
Dick. ‘‘My! Won’t Aunt Belinda be a beauty in the 
next world !” 

‘*Humph! you'll have a little chance yourself.” 

‘* Well, I won’t mind turning out an Adonis, though 
I can just make out now to live in comfort if my nose 
does turn up in the air. We can stand it, can’t we, 
Fido? Come, old fellow, we'll be off for a race,” and 
Dick tore down the path, while Fido, nothing loth, ran 
barking after. . 

‘*What kind of butterfly will the woolly bear be, 
Ted? 

**Oh, he will be ever so handsome: the two front 
wiogs the color of your cheek, striped and spotted 
with black, and the back wings the color of your lips 
with black dots on them ; but then it is a moth he will 
make. That is a good deal like a butterfly. Take care 
your foot! There’s a tiger caterpillar going right 
across the path.” 

‘*He looks like the bear,” said Susie, now quite in- 
terested, ‘‘ only he is not so big; but we sha’n’t know 
what he wants to eat.” 

‘*Oh, yes, this is the Arctia Argo, and my book says 
he lives on grass and plantain.” 

‘Then I shall have to give Mr. Tiger some plantain. 
Which is it, Ted ?” 

‘That weed with the big round leaf. Peter will 
thank you if you will pull it all up.” 

‘*What are you staring up in the tree for, Ed- 
die ?” 

Ned was too absorbed to answer, but walked round 
and round the old Pumpkin Sweeting and then from 
one Baldwin tree to another, still peering up among 
the leaves. At last to Susie’s repeated questions he 
answered, dejectedly : 

‘‘T suppose it is too late, but the book says they 
make their cocoons the last of June, and don’t hatch 
out for two or three weeks. Here it is only the first 
of August, and I thought [ might find one or two 
cocoons, and it would be such fun to watch them. [’ll 
start earlier next year.” 

‘*Is he very handsome ?” asked Susie, sympathetic— 
ally. 

‘*No, but he is so cute. He does not like to get wet 
and he builds water-proof webs in the apple-trees, 
and when it rains he won’t go out even for his meals, 
but keeps fast day.” 

‘*How funny! I wish you could get one. What is 
his name ?” 

‘*Tent caterpillar is his common name. American 
tent caterpillar. He only has two meals a day, any- 
way, but he lives very finely, I suppose, for a cater- 
pillar, for besides eating apple and cherry leaves, he 
takes a course of insects. Fortunately there are ever 
80 many others we can get.” 

‘* Look’ here, Ted!” exclaimed Dick, dashing back. 
‘* I’ve got a splendid idea. You get your museum all 
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ready, and I’ll be the fellow to show it off. I'll make 
some posters, and we’l) charge a penny admission.” 

With acry of delight Ned sprang to the trunk of 
the old hickory tree, and in less than no time was 
among the branches, reaching out after a particular 
leaf. Down dropped his hat, but no matter. 

‘*T’ve got it!” he exclaimed exultingly. 

‘*Got what? ” called Dick. 

‘*A magnificent Attica Luna. I liked to have missed 
him, for he hardly shows a bit on the leaf, he is so 
green. Oh, Dick, he is at least three inches long, and 
he has orange and purple warts all over him. O, his 
feet and his head are jet black. He is areal beauty. 
He can’t be the Atticus Luna. I must find out what he 
is, and here’s the very fellow of him sewed up in a 
leaf. He is just beginning to make his chrysalis. 
This is luck. I believe he must be the Polypheme. 
Take care, I am coming down.” 

‘¢ Faith! I should think so,” said Dick as he rubbed 
his shoulder, for Ned in anxiety about his treasures, 
turning around to come down, had lost his hold and 
fallen plump on Dick. 

‘*Next time,” exclaimed the latter, ‘‘ give a fellow 
longer notice.” 

‘‘Beg pardon,” cried Ned ; ‘‘ but where is my Poly- 
pheme?” 

‘*Oh, he is safe enough, and scampering off as fast 
as a score of legs can take him.” 

Ted pounced on his prey and boxed him; then the 
three young people after wandering up and down 
among the flowers, turning up the worm-eaten leaves, 
examining the trees, and even the aquatic plants down 
by the pond, until they had a wonderful -collection— 
for Dick began to be as interested as the others, and 
was so spry that nothing could escape his notice— 
went off to the farm in triumph, bearing their spoils 
with them. 

In the old deserted chaise-house Ed had made ina 
a box a dozen little compartments and covered them 
with glass. In the bottom of each he put a layer of 
earth, and placed his caterpillars—two of a kind by 
themselves—with some leaves for them to feed upon. 

** Holloa, not cages enough!” exclaimed Dick. So 
more had to be made, and many more afterwards; for 
each day the boys went out hunting and brought home 
more and more, growing wonderfully interested in 
watching the little creatures as they spun their 
cocoons, and finally burst out into beautiful moths or 
butterflies. 

Susie even grew to love the little caterpillars as she 
would birds. For every one of them she had a name 
by which she called it when she made her visits, and 
they were every morning and evening, and pretty 
much all the time through the day, for Susie wasa 
privileged person and had a season ticket. The boys 
carried out Dick’s idea and made a very popular ex- 
hibition. The boys and girls from all around came 
every evening to see the show, when Ned would 
rehearse the habits of his little creatures, and, Dick 
would tend the door and call attention to his flaming 
posters : 

‘‘The Great and Mammoth Collection, which Kings 
and Princes have run to see, now on Exhibition. 

‘* Positively the Last Week. The Clisiocampa Ameri- 
cana, the only one now extant! He who fails to see 
this will weep in ashes the rest of his life. 

‘“‘The marvelous Orgyia Lencostigna! Visitors are 
warned not to touch him, as the animal is dangerous. 
Nevertheless our great Van Amburgh will handle him 
without injury,” etc., etc. 

Next year they intend to have a still bigger collec- 
tion, and Ned is saving up his money to buy a micro. 
scope. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 

My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 
A. GREAT many boys and girls—more girls than 

boys, I think—begin to keep a journal. I say 
begin, for very often it only lasts a few days, and in 
many cases it is fortunate that it lasts no longer, be- 
cause it would do its writer no good and perhaps some 
harm. But there isa way of keeping a diary that I 
can recommend, and thanks to one of my older 
nephews I can show you just how to do it. The 
younger of you—although you may not have so 
much of pleasant journey to record—will find it 
useful to mark the events that interest you. For 
instance, in Carl’s—which he has just commenced—he 
mightsay: January 24th. Finished my bob, and coasted 
in the afternoon. Janwary 25th. Commenced fractions 
this morning, and in the afternoon went to the mill fou 
wood for my gig-saw. January 26th. Lessons in the 
morning; took the ‘‘Harmonious Blacksmith” for 
my music lesson with Rex this afternoon. But Iam 
making you wait too long for the letter. 

New Urrecat, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1883. 





Dear Aunt Patience: 

Thank you for the pretty Christmas card, which was forwarded 
from my late home. I certainly do not want to be left out of “ our 
circle,” and so I hasten to enroll myself among those whose namer 
are to be distinguished with ‘a bright red mark.” I want to tell 





the cousins that one delightful and useful little recreation (if they 
will only come to regard it so) is the keeping of a diary. I have kept 
one for over twenty years (which places me among your older 
nephews). This morning I was glancing over that of 1882, and it 
occurred to me to give the little folks afew extracts. I spent the 
spring and summer in Maine, at Biddeford. 

April 24—My first visit to Portland; a handsome city ; the largest 
in the State; built ona table-land which slopes to the water on 
three sides. It has 33,000 population. I took a long walk up Con- 
gress Street, to the Observatory at the top of the long bill, whence 
by telescope, and more by the naked eye, I had a magnificent view 
in every direction. The harbor is grand. There was a fine view of 
the distant White}Mountains. Then I visited the Y. M. C. A, 

April 30. I accompanied H-— seven miles to near Kennybunk, 

. . The drive was delightful. The ground is hilly, and much of 
the way fullof rocks, The trees most numerous are white pines, 
hard pines, and white birches. The last, when seen against a back- 
ground of dark green, literally appear to have had their trunks 
white-washed. There are also red birches, rock maples, white 
maples, etc. The puesy-willow is new to me. 

May 1. ** May Day.” It is almost a holiday. 

May 4. A party of us went ** Maying,” that ie, gathering the 
trailing-arbutus,toward evening. .We drove to Swan Pond moantain 
The drive along the Saco and into the woods was delightful. Uu- 
successfal here, we found the ‘* May-flowera "later. Bat I should 
not have found them alone. Here are thick banks of shining leaves, 
with an occasional tiny blossom peeping out. Those who have been 
here before lift ‘the leaves and disclose the flowers, abundant and 
sweet, closely hugging the ground. Thus are many of the most 
precious truths of God’s Word hidden from the casual and careless 
observer. Coming home, we heard the whip-poor-will (I for the first 
time). 

May 13. Starting at 4 rv. m., Mr. C. drove meto Old Orchard Beach. 
The day was cold, but through the woods, which were much of the 
distance, it was comfortable. I noted white and hard pines, white, 
red, yellow, and gray birchee, white maples, beeches, etc. A five- 
mile drive brought us to Old Orchard. There is quite a village, with 
many hotels of course, and the best beach north of Florida. We 
drove upon it, the tide being half-wayont. In the pine woods are 
the Methodist cottages, tabernacle, open-air auditorium, etc. We 
returned via another road. 

June 1, Mr. Eliot McCormick, of The Christian Union, is visiting 
his cousin. I called on them and they on me. I am glad to make Mr. 
McCormick’s acquaintance. The Union has been one of my most 
valued friends for years. 

August 2. A couple of friends and I visited Old Orchard and at- 
tended a religions meeting. We then spent some time in the ob- 
servatory, visited the shel! and variety shores, Indian shops, etc., and 
saw a living adult alligator. 

August 3, This afternoon I accompanied a few friends in a drive 
to Ocean Bluffs. We drove to Kennybunkport; thence to the 
Spouting Rock, where we tarried awhile, much interested in that 
freak of nature. The rocks are picturesque, the bay-berry bushes 
were new to me, the place was cican and pleasant, and the view of 
old ocean was grand. We drove on and had supper at the Ocean 
Bluffs House, enjoying the p!ace far more than the deep sand at Old 
Orchard. After supper, we took along, moonlight drive through 
several miles of woods, to Cape Porpoise, and then back to Bidde- 
ford. 

August 19. Recently we saw a brilliant auroral display. It was very 
bright, shooting up to the zenith in great waves. The light was 
white or gray, uniformly. The display did not equal in beauty two 
that I have seen in years gone by, which were as varied in color a 
the rainbow, and centering in the zenith and extending to al! qnar- 
ters of the horizon were all kinds of fantastic, dissolving views. 
Bat the recent display commands an extended editorial notice in to- 
day’s ** Scientific American.” 

Well, I have written too much. Select what you like, my good 
Aunt, and cut the restout. Let me suggest to diary-keepers that 
every change of subject be separated by a cross, and commenced 
with a short heading, as *‘ A Visit to Portland,” ‘* Rowing on the 
Saco,” ** Church,” ** S. S.,” **My Work,” * Lettem,’’ etc. This 
will aid greatly in the finding of anything wanted. I do not eee that 
adiary need be depended on in place of one’s memory, but it may 
afford a good dea! of pleasure. 

Affectionately yours, W. 2... 

It need not take much time, you see; and if you do 
not stop to write about your feelings, but confine your- 
self to events and actions, you will not fall into the 
fault which spoils so many journals and makes them 
so unwholesome. 

NILEs, Jan. 18. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

Tam a little girl nine years old, and would like to be one of your 
nieces very much indeed. I have been intending to write to you for 
ever 80 long, but have been putting it off from time to time till now. 
We were surprised to see a snow-storm here. It was the firet snow 
we California children have seen. In some places it was four or 
five inches deep. Everyone had the fan of snowballing. Good-by, 

From your niece, JENNIE E. 


Did the snow look as you thought it would? When 
I was a little girl a missionary family came to the place 
I lived, and the little children saw snow for the first. 
They tried to pick it up to put in their pockets to keep. 
They said, ‘‘ God is sending down some sugar, just as 
he sent the manna to the Jews.” 


Kaw AGEnNcy, Ind. Ter., Jan. 20, 1883. 
Dear Aunt Patience ; 


I live down on the banks of the Arkansas River, Indian Territory. 
Tam a boy nine years old. I have been living here almost six years. 
I have got a pony, and I am going to get another one to match it, so 
I will have ateam. I have been living at Osage Agency, but two 
weeks ago I came over to Kaw Agency; but it is not far from Osage 
Agency. My papa keeps store here, I have no school to go to, and 
I have to recite to my mamma, The Indians still wear blankets yet, 
and live in lodges. The wolves are so bad that we cannot keep 
chickens. They come inthe yard and eat them, I love to read the 
letters that are written to you. If this is worth printing in the paper 
I will write to you again sometime, 

Your little friend, Mortie 8. 
{\The boys will aM like to have you tell them some 
Indian stories, and I should like to know what you 
find todo when you are not: studying. Do you feel 
afraid of the Indians? Are you trying to show them 
that the white people are honest, kind, truthful, brave, 
and industrious ? 

The mail this morning brought me a beautiful great 
tidy ; just the thing for a large easy chair that needed 
it, useful because it can easily be washed, and one of 





the handsomest I ever saw. If the dear little girl made 
it who sent it from the middle of Mississippi, she has 
very deft fingers, very good taste, and a great deal of 
patience. She will have my thanks in a letter to her- 
self after a while. 

A friend writes that the astronomy class will find 
‘* The Young Folks’ Astronomy,” by Champlin (Henry 
Holt & Co.), a good work for beginners. She ssys, 
‘*We used it in our home school last year. My two 
pupils were a girl of thirteen and a boy of tin. We all 
enjoyed it.” 

Do you remember the true story told by Aunt 
Eleanor in ‘‘Pictures on the Wall” last year? 
If so, you will be glad to know tbat ‘ Aunt 
Eleanor” is able to give a pleasant sequel toit. Annie’s 
sad circumstances excited much sympathy in many 
kind hearts, and parcels of clothing, books, and papers 
poured in upon the family which had been so sorely 
afflicted. Annie was taken to a Children’s Hospital in 
a large Canadian city, not very far from her home, in 
the hope of curing or at least alleviating her complaint. 
There she was surrounded by every comfort thought- 
ful hands could procure, and so much benefited that 
she has been taken home again, a home made much 
more comfortable than the one she left. She is still 
lame, but is able to be a great help and comfort to her 
mother and the rest of the family. She is very grate- 
fully for all God’s goodness to her, and we ought all to 
rejoice with her that she bore ber trials with cheerful- 
ness and now has been brought safely through them. 


CHARITY'S REPORT. 





Previously acknowledged, : . . $476 23 
Beatrice V. A. P ° ° ° > ° ‘ e 11 
Mabe! M. Biakeslee. . . e m ‘ 05 
Nellie N. - ; ‘ ‘ ; . ‘ . 05 
Total, > ‘ $476 44 
Affectionately, Aunt PaTIENOE. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 30. 

A word that has very early mention in the Holy Scriptures, and 
that in the most sacred and dear connection. 

Some of the other Bible associations are, with an ordinance of the 
Israelites ; with a wonderful prophetic vision ; with a great miracle ; 
with a young and pious king of Israel; with the brave act of some 
loyal men ; with a smal! weapon in a powerful! hand; with wicked 
and deceitful persons; and with our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 

I am reminded of marvelous structures, of very curious devices, and 
of many things usefal and ornamental. 

What is the word? 

What are the Bible associations alluded to ? 

What marvelous structure do I mean? 

What curious devices ? 

What useful and ornamental things? 

F. Burnes SmMirs. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 27 


Stone, precious gems, and marbles. 
Building and paving, etc., etc. 
Houses, and tombs. 

Crowns, and h >vels. 

Idols, and God's commandments. 
Ex. xxxi., 18; xxxiv., 1. 

Gen. xviii., 32; xxxv., 14. 

1Sam. xvii, 49-50. 

1 Kings vi., 7. 

Ps. xci., 12. St Matt. xxi., 42. Rev. il., 17. 
Daniel ii., 34. 

Acts vii., 5; xiv., 19. 

Rev. xxi., 11, 19 

St. John ii, 6. St. Mark xv., 46, 
St. John viil., 7; xi,, 38-39. 

St. Luke xx., 17. 








PUZZLES. 


CROSS WORD ENIGMA. 
In silver, not in gold; 
In heat, but not in cold; 
In river, not in lake; 
In pie, but not in cake; 
In father, not in son; 
In glee but not in fun; 
If you would ever happy be 
Avoid my whole, is just decree. 


F. C. M. 
PARALLELOGRAM. 


Across: 1. Sober. 2. A petition. 3. To claim. 
Down: 1. Turf. 2 Before. 3. Obscure. 
weight. 6. To stop. 


4.A name. 5. A 
J. B. D. 
CHARADE. 
My first is a sphere, my second is to join, my third is additional, 


and my whole is acity of the United States. Cc. W. K 
DIAMOND. 
In Christian. 
A horse. 
One who has arrived. 
The name of a mythical Roman. 
A female who is generally much admired. 
A certain kind of plant. 
In Christian. B. L. H, 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
An ancient coin. A parting word. A fastening, Fidelity, Event. 
The point opposite the zenith. 
Primals and finals speli the name of an eminent reformer, 
Uncie WILL. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JAN. 25. 


Enigma.—Brooklyn Bridge. 

Riddle.—Wing. 

Answers received from Allan 8. McLean. 

First complete set from Jas. B. Dunham. 

The largest number of correct answers to puzzles this last year has 
been sent in by ‘‘ Frank May; and in accordance with the offer made 
Jan. 19th, 1882, we send her a check for ten dollars. We do not repeat 
the offer this year, but hope the answers will continue to come in. 
The offer of a three months’ subscription for the first set of correct 
answers each week is also discontinued. 
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MR. COOK’S LECTURE. 


The prelude to Mr. Cook’s last lecture was devoted 
to temperance. He said, substantially : 


The law of average, as exhibited in the experience of life 
assurance compauies during the past forty years, has once 
for all triumphantly justified the temperance principle 
of total abstinence. WhenI wasin London I took much 
pains to ascertain exactly the facts as to the experience of 
British life assurance societies in making a distinction be- 
tween moderate drinkers and total abstainers. Every one 
knows, or ought to know, that for nearly half a century 
now many of the best life assurance societies of England 
have insured moderate drinkers and total abstainers in sepa- 
rate seetions, and that a bonus has been paid to the section 
made up of total abstainers of seven, thirteen, seventeen, 
and, in some cases, twenty-three per cent. over that paid the 
section of moderate drinkers. Here is a commercial view of 
the largest philanthropic significance. 

European and American temperance methods and creeds 
differ somewhat to our disadvantage. Undoubtedly we have 
carried the legal remedies for intemperance farther than 
Europe has done, but at present we are fanning the air with 
the legal wing of the temperance reform, and seem to have 
forgotten the moral wing in large degree. I wish to lift a 
note of warning against trying to fly the temperance cause 
with one wing. Whenever we have used only the legal 
wing, or only the moral wing, the flight of the temperance 
cause has been a sorry spiral. It always must be such under 
similar circumstances. There is not a feather in either of 
these temperance wings that we can dispense with. One of 
the most mischievous things in the temperance cause appears 
to be the fight of the feathers with each other; notonly wing 
with wing, but feather with feather in a single wing. 

Look for an instant at the smallest lower feather of the 
moral wing, business prudence. I put in one hand all the 
money we spend for our civil service. It is an enormous 
amount, about four hundred millions a year. Will that weigh 
down what we spend for liquor? I put in this right-hand 
scale the liquor bill of the United States and the left-hand 
scale goes up. I add to what we pay for the civil service all 
we pay for the army ; the left-hand goes up yet! All we pay 
for the navy; it goes up yet! All we pay to Congress, including 
the river and harbor appropriation bills [laughter]: it goes 
up yet! All we pay to State governments; it goes up yet! 
All we pay to county governments and to city governments; 
this scale with all these weights in it goes up yet! 1 add all 
we pay to town governments and for common school educa- 
tion out of the taxes on school districts, and yet this scale 
goes up. The national census bureau informs us that about 
700 millions is the amount put into the left-hand scale under 
the circumstances I have named ; but the most careful statisti- 
cians say, and the New York “‘ Tribune” brought these facts 
before the public not long ago, that at least 800 millions is the 
actual liquor bill of the United States. That is one feather of 
this mighty wing. I undertake to maintain unflinchingly 
what Mr. Gladstone has said, that the intemperance of the 
Anglo-Saxon races, especially of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and 
Americans, bas injured us more than war, pestilence, apd 
famine. We are the most drunken nations on earth. It is 
not too much to say that if we shake off intemperance as 
thoroughly as the Hindoos and Turks have done, we should 
probably double the income of the United States and of the 
United Kingdom. 1 am not declaiming. I insist upon it 
that these are carefully verified statistical results of our re- 
cent investigation. The Massachusetts bureau of statistics 
has affirmed solemnly in an official documeat that intemyer- 
ance enters as a leading c#use into eighty-four per cent. of the 
crimes brought to the notice of the law in this State, and yet 
his excellency, the present governor of Massachusetts, did 
not do himself the honor of mentioning intemperance when 
lately, in a long message, he passed a fine-tooth comb through 
the hair of this commonwealth ‘1 search for abuses. 

The Church of England Temperance Society, not a fanat- 
ical body at all, has two sections, one for tota] abstainers, 
and one fur moderate drinkers. But when it organizes a 
rescue section, and sends agents down into the slums to re- 
cover drunkards, it insists always that these men shall take a 
pledge of absolutely total abstinence. I say that not only 
every preacher, but every church member, rich or poor, 
especially if his positien as an employer of Jabor makes him 
a tre.lis- work over which many lives run, should be a mem- 
ber of the rescue section of society. 

The lecture itself was a continuation of the previous 
one, and was simply an exposition of Dr. Zollner’s 
views on spiritism. 








THE FALL OF MAN. 


The doctrine that man was created holy, that he fell 
through temptation into sin, and that in consequence of 
that fall all his descendants have become sinful, rests 
largely on Paul’s argument in the fifth chapter of 
Romans. A subscriber, noting Henry Ward Beecher’s 
statement that his brother, Dr. Edward Beecher, had 
demonstrated that the fifth chapter of Romans, so far 
from proving this doctrine, is antagonistic toit, asks us 
to embody this argument in a brief. statement. We 
have asked Dr. Edward Beecher to do this himself, and 
he complies in the following : 

It is impossible to compress into one paragraph the argu- 
ments of Dr. E. Beecher against the common doctrine of the 
fall in Adam, occupving, as they do, a volume of 552 pages, 
of which the title is ‘‘ The Conflict of Ages.” A brief outline 
must suffice. 

His main argument against the doctrine of the fall in Adam 
is that it misadjusts the great moving powers of the Christian 
system, and causes them to act against each other, so that the 
efficient working of the system is paralyzed and its energy 
destroyed, and pernicious divisions and controversies created. 





He illustrates it by supposing the side wheels of a steamboat 
80 adjusted that they should revolve in opposite directions, 
rendering onward motion impossible, and racking and strain- 
ing the boat, and leaving her to drift before winds and in 
currents. 

To prove this general statement he sets forth the essential 
moving powers of the Christian system. They are these: 

1. A true and thorough statement of man’s depravity and 
ruin as @ sinner. 

2. A full development of the honor, justice, and benevolence 
of God in all his dealings with men, so made as so show that 
he is free from the charge of dishonorably ruining them, and 
is earnestly endeavoring to save them by faith in Christ. 

To prove that these working powers are misadjusted, he 
states in full what are the conceded principles of honor and 
right in the relations of the Creator to his creatures,and then 
contrasts with them the statements of the creeds of the 
Reformation as to the fall in Adam and its effects. 

This simple statement evinces a direet antagonism of the 
great working powers of Christianity. 

The effect of this antagonism in producing divisiens and 
controversies is set forth by an historical induction, carried 
through the Christian ages; a view also is taken of the 
efforts made to remove it, and their entire inefficiency. The 
confessions also of leading divines in different ages are 
given, acknowledging that the conflict cannot be removed. 

The evil consequences of this state of things in all ages are 
also fully set forth. 

Yet still this doctrine of the fall in Adam has been retained 
because it was regarded as clearly revealed in the word of 
God. 

He therefore proceeds to show that Rom. v., 1-12, the 
only passage of Scripture by which it even seemed to be de- 
fended, hed been misinterpreted. This passage expressly 
declares Adam to be a type of Christ. Of course the laws of 
typical inter; retation that are followed in other cases should 
be followed here. By these laws the type is in the natural 
sphere, the antitype in the spiritual sphere. The 
type does not exert a causative power, but is 
merely an antecedent in atypical sequence. Hence the im- 
port of the passage is this: As men were condemned to 
natural death through the sin of one, Adam, so all those who 
believe in Christ and have eternal life are justified by his 
atoning grace. The great writers of the Greek Church all 
agreed, before Augustine, that the death spoken of was 
natural death, an effect in the natural sphere, but they did 
not adequately unfold the great laws of typical interpretation 
which show that the sequence is not causative but typical. 

Of course the doctrine that interprets death in this passage 
as sin and ruin in the spiritual sphere, and gives to the act of 
Adam a causative power to effect the sin and moral ruin of 
the race, is decidedly in cor fiict with a true interpretation of 
the passage. Thus Dr. E. Beecher teaches. as was stated by 
H. W. Beecher to the New York and Brooklyn Association, 
that the common doctrine of the fall in Adam is a falsification 
of the fifth of Romans, and not, as implied by your querist, 
that the fifth of Romans is a falsification of the common 
doctrine of the fall in Adam. 

In the same work he states at large what he regards as a 
true basis of a radical doctrine of human depravity and 
original sin, and of a true adjustment of the moving 
powers. 

The statement of H. W. Beecher is true, that the argument 
of this book, as to Romans v., 1-12. has never been answered. 
It may be added that the statements of this volume are 
defended and carried out to their final issues in another 
volume, entitled, ‘* The Concord of Ages.” 

Of the force of the arguments those can best judge who 
have carefully and without prejudice read both books. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS, 


(The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these 
columns.) 

MIDDLE STATES. 

—The Church Charity Foundation of Brooklyn is doing 
one of the noblest works of the time. The Foundation was 
organized in 1850, and has each year done more effectual 
work. The Orphanage, the Home for the Aged, the Hospi- 
tal, every branch of its work leaves its impreas onthe age 
by proving that a well- and wisely-organized charity can 
help each recipient of its bounty to a fuller and more re- 
alizing sense of the goodness of God and of men who are 
actuated by the spiritof God. ‘lhe Hospital building is com- 
pleted and occupied. More room is needed for the Boys’ 
Orphanage, and it is to be hoped that fands will be forth- 
coming at once to enlarge and equij this branch of the 
work. 

—The Board of Aldermen have requested the Police Com- 
missioners to refuse permits for parades of the Salvation 
Army. They cannot accede to the request of the Board, as 
any body of citizens have the right to parade for peaceable 
purposes if they notify the commissioners six hours in ad- 
vance. 

—The Hebrew residents at Flushing, L. I., have organized 
a Progress Club. 

—The Rev. Mr. Huested, of Purchase, New York, was 
given a donation party. On reaching the house where the en- 
tertainment was given he heard the sound of a violin and 
learned there was dancing in progress. He did not attend 
the party, and very consistently refused to accept the money 
realized by the entertainment. 

—The police captains of New York City have reported 
against the employment of matrons at the stations, and 
stating further their belief that their presence would be an 
injury. It has been clearly proven in several cities that 
much good has resulted from the employment of matrons at 
the police stations, noticeably in Brooklyn, where it is no 
longer an experiment but an assured success, as the last re- 
port proved. 

—A full meeting of the Board of Trustees of the College 





of New Jersey was held Feb. 8, at Trenton. Dr. McCosh in 
his report called attention to the inadequacy of the college 
in the department of philosopty. He said: ‘‘ The eciences 
specially fitted to call forth thought have been left with Dr. 
Atwate: and myself, along with Dr. Shields, who takes a 
special department, that of the relation of science and re- 
ligion, which might be included under the same head. 
The branches taught by Dr. Atwater are logic, meta- 
physics, ethics, political economy, and civil government, 
including international law. The subjects taught by me are 
psychology, history of philosophy, contemporary philosophy, 
besides Christian doctrine.. Dr. Atwater and myself have 
each upward of 300 students on the roll. The branches I 
have named are those on which Princeton College has set the 
highest value in ages past, and which are regarded as the 
most important by the great body of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters, and the old friends of the college. It would be a stroke 
of wisdom now to establish a school of philosophy equal or 
seperior to any in this country.” 

—Mr. R. Heber Newton's sermons on the Bible continue to 
attract wide attention, and have been answered by a num- 
ber of clergymen in sermons to their own cougregstions, 
among them Mr. Talmage and Dr. J. P. Newman. Any action 
within the Episcopal Church has been deferred until the pub- 
lication of the sermons in book form. 

—The Berkshire Bible Society, at its annual meeting, re- 
ports no distribution of Bibles last year on account of lack of 
funds. The receipts last year were $1,280, of which #876 
came over from 1881. The expenditures were for life mem- 
berships to the parent society $600, and balance on hand 
of $679. 

—At the stated meeting of the Board of Managers of the 
American Bible Society for February, a paper was presented 
which had been prepared by the Rev. T. W. Chambers, D. D., 
commemorating the late Dr.CharlesP Krauth.of Philadelphia, 
who since May, 1875, had served upon the society’s Commit- 
tee on Versions. An appropriation of $4,000 was made to 
the Rassian Bible Society to promote Bibie colportege in the 
Rassian empire during 1883, with especial reference to Bi- 
beria and the Amoor region. An edition of 11.00U copies 
of Gospels in Zulu, recently printed at the B bie House, was 
put at the disposal of the American Board for sale and dis- 
tribution in Scuthern Africa. Bibles and Teetuments to the 
value of $12,000 were ret apart for cc)portage for February, 
29,726 volumes, of the value of #9016, having been issued 
for that purpose in January. Numerous grants were also 
made to auxiliary societies, mission Sunday schools, pastors, 
and other persons, for benevolent distribution in the United - 
8 ates and Territories. It was reported that 208 colporteurs 
in the employ of the society are now vigorously prosecuting 
the work of canvassing and supplying our own country with 
the Scriptures, although the severity of the winter has some- 
what interrupted their work or delayed their reports. In 
some cases where there is no large destitution the desire of 
families to buy low-priced Bibles is very marked. Of 28,716 
families visited in December, 3.617, or about one-eighth, were 
found to be without a Bible. Three Bible societies were rec- 
ognized as auxiliaries; one each in Tennessee, Nevada and 
Nebraska. The total receipts for January were 55 355 76. 
The number of copies of Scripture issued in Jauuary was 
100 249. 

—The clergymen and delegates to the Episcopal Convoca- 
tion met at Grace Church, Newark, N. J., last week. Bishop 
Starkey presided. It is proposed by the Bishop to holda 
day of retirement and prayer with the clergymen of his dio- 
cese. If tne proposition is carried into effect it will be held 
about mid Lent. 

—The committee appointed by Gov. Cornell to select a site 
for the erection of a reformatory for young women have 
purchased thirty acres of ground at Hudson, N.Y. The 
buildings will cost about $95 000. One will be somewhat like 
@ prison and will be Known as the House of Detention. 
When the inmates of this house have shown a disposition to 
reform they are removed to acottage—conducted like a fam- 
ily—of which there will be four, each one of higher grade 
than the other, entrance being a reward of merit. Sewing, 
house-work, etc., will be taught. The reformatory will be 
for women and girls from fifteen to thirty years of age. 

—Over $14.000 was contributed by members of Calvary 
Baptist Church, at New York, in aid of the work of evange- 
lization in the eity. 

—The Evangelical Lutheran» of New York have formed a 
Danish Sailors’ Mission. Services will be held at their 
rooms, Ninth Street near Third Avenue. 

—Mrs. Van Cott will hold services each evening during the 
present week in the Thirty-seventh Street Methodist Church, 
New York. Arevival is in progress in the Baptist Church 
at West Thirty-ttird Street. 

NEW ENGLAND. 

—The committee appointed to perfect the plans for an in- 
dustrial school at Springfield, Mass., are working to that 
end. The desire is to teach the rudiments of the trades, not 
to turn out finished mechanics. The desire is to give the boy 
a knowledge which will enable him to choose a pursuit for 
which he recognizes his own adaptability, s> that three or 
four years of his life are not wasted after he leaves school 
trying to determine how he will earn his living, and finally 
drifting through ignorance and necessity into work where 
manual labor, not brains, is needed; receiving compensa- 
tion epough to keep bo ly and soul together, no more. If he 
escapes the sins of drunkenness and its uttendant vices, 
which are often brought by discouragements and disappoint- 
ments, he does well. There is no question that, if girls and 
boys were educated at school tosome calling which they 
could put to immediate ure at the close of their school life, 
the penitentiaries and reform schools would have fewer in- 
mates. 

—In his letter accepting the call to the Dudley Street Bap- 
tist Church at Boston, Mass., Dr. Alfred K. Potter wrote 
** T have heard no divine voice say, Go. I have had no visions 
of duty; I did not expect them. I have simply asked the 
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Master for a clear head, a candid judgment, an open mind, 
with an honest desire to know what is best for me and mine. 
That may sound selfish; but men are only for a day, churches 
are for alltime. The field belongs to the same owner, 
wherever one may toil.” 

—The Gospel meetings at the Davenport Church at New 
Haven, Conn., are well attended, and much interest is mani- 
fested. ‘Ihe pastor of the church is assisted by the Rev. Mr. 
Upson. 

—The Cornecticut Methodist State Convention was held 
at Hartford, Jan. 80-31. In the evening the eubject was: 
‘* Moral Suasion for Promoting Temperance, and Legal Forve 
for Suppressing Intemperance.” The principal speaker was 
the Rev. G@ L Taylor. On Wednesday morning a resolution 
was passed pledging the ministers and laymen of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church in the State to use their efforts to 
overthrow the rum-power of the State, and, as voters, not to 
vote for any State or legislative officer who will not pledge 
his support in favor of legal and constitutional prohibition. 

—The Massachusetts Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union has issued a circular calling attention to their work 
and aim. This Union has been in existence nine years, and 
has steadily accomplished a good work by creating a public 
sentiment against intemperance. At the present time the 
Massachusetts Union numbers 12,000 women in 320 towns. It 
has a number of juvenile organizations which, with the work 
the Union is doing in connection with the Sunday-schools, 
and the introduction of scientific text-books into the public 
schools, which teach the nature and effects of alcohol, the 
children of Massachusetts are being educated into a healthy 
sentiment on the temperance question; an education which 
will w.thout doubt have its effect on their own and suc- 
ceeding generations. There are but two salaried officers 
connected with the Union, and yet the expenses of hiring 
halle for public meetings, aud printing of pamphlets and 
tracts—and some idea of this expense can be gained when it 
is understood that yearly the Union distributes hundreds of 
thousands of pages to adult readers—must be met. Hitherto 
the money to meet the various expenses of the work has been 
raised by voluntary subscription and by suppers and fairs. 
This last means the women of the union hyve determined 
not to use if money for the work can be obtained from any 
other source. They now appeal directly to the churches for 
aid, and ask the clergymen of all the Protestant churches of 
Maseachusett’ to preach a temperance sermon or make an 
appeal to their church for a collection to be taken in the 
churches February 18, or the first succeeding Sunday con- 
venient to the church and pastor. A report of the amount 
of money raised will be published in the Boston papers. 
Surely this appeal will be met in the most liberal spirit. 
Where shall we look for substantial aid in educating the 
masses to lift themseives and families toa more healthful 
moral and spiritual life, if not to the churches? 

THE WEST. 

—The Beaver County (Utah) Bible Society at their recent 
meeting showed a good year’s work. Much good has re- 
sulted from the distribution of copies of the Scriptures 
through the State. 

—The Board of Directors of the Illinvis Home Missionary 
Society held a large and enthusiastic meeting at Chicago 
recently. The report showed @& good financial ccndition, 
and the State missionary report d a number of revivals 
throughout the State and in some instances the church mem- 
bership has been nearly doubled. The Society voted to 
grant aid to some of the weak churches in the State. 

—The Unitarian Sunday Schools of Chicage have begun a 
series of twelve lessons on ‘‘The Childhood of Israel.” A 
union teachers’ meeting is held each Monday noon at the 
Channing Club Room 

—One of the p&stors of @ church at [ndianapolis, Ind. 
hires one of the public halls of the city for his Sunday even- 
ing services, because he believes that many people will attend 
services held iu @ public hall who will not attend church. So 
far the experiment has been successful. 

—We beard of a pastor of a prominent Western church, 
the other day, declining an addition of $100 to his salary, for 
this reason, among others: that the hardest part of his labors 
heretofore had been to collect his salary, and it would kill 
him to try to collect $100 more. 

—The evening meetings at the Chicago Avenue Church at 
Chicago, Ill., condueted by the Rev. G. Williams, of Liver- 
pool, England, are creating so much interest that they will be 
continued. 

THE SOUTH. 

—The thirty-third anniversary of the Southwest Bible 
Society was held at New Orleans lact week. The president, 
Mr. W. H. Foster, presided. The annual report stated that 
during the year 3.325 families have received copies of the 
Bible. One very great cause of relief to the society was the 
abolition of the taxes on the Bible House by an act of the 
Legislature and municipal authorities. The society speak of 
the material assistance received from the American Bible 
Society. An address was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Landrum, 
of the Coliseum Place Baptist Church, the subject being, 
‘‘The Bible the Religious Classic of the People,” and one by 
the Rev. Dr. Hunt. 

—The Rev. Dr. Margqnis, of 8t. Louis, Mo., pastor of the 
Lafayette Park Presbyterian Church, did not wear his robe 
last Sunday, because twocf the members told him their 
spiritual comfort was disturbed by his wearing a gown. 

—A letter of condemnation from the Bishop of West Vir- 
ginia wasread in all the Catholic churches, ordering all 
Catholics to sever connection with the Knights of 8t. John, 
under penalty of excommunication. 

° FOREIGN. 

—Pamphlets on the following subjects: ‘The Bible,” 
‘'The One Way to Salvation,” ‘* Baptism,” ‘‘ The Church,” 
“ The Thirty-nine Articles,” ‘‘ The Lord’s Supper,” ‘‘ Priest- 
hood,” and other subjects, will be issued by the Church Mis- 
tionary Bengal Conference, to counteract erroneous beliefs 


among the converts to the Church of England in India. The 
colleges are reported as in @ most healthy condition. 

—The British and Foreign Bible Society held a meeting at 
Belfast, Ireland, Jan. 15. During the past year the total re~ 
ceipts of the Society have been £199,785 ; the expenditures 
have been £190,738. This society is pow publishing the Bible 
in two hundred and fifty languages. 

—Senor Cabrera, of Madrid, is visiting Ireland under the 
auspices of the Bishop of Meath in the interests of the church 
in Spain. Senor Cabrera was formerly a Catholic priest, and 
has more recently been connected with the Presbyterian 
Church. He now wishes to be consecrated as Bishop of the 
Episzopal Church in Spain. 

—Mr. Green made a short visit to his former parish at 
Miles Platting, and met with an enthusiastic reception. 

—It is reported that the Archbishop elect of Canterbury 
bras had a confererence with General Booth, with a view of 
harmonizing the Salvation Army methods with the church. 
He believes the ‘‘ Army” are doing a good work. He is re- 
ported to have said: ** Goon; doall the good you can; get 
atthe people. We rejoice, only we would like it to be done 
somehow or other in harmony and in uvison with the Church 
of England.” 

—St. Luke’s Cathedral at Halifax, Nova Scotia, is becom- 
ing the center of religious work in the city. 

—The Kev. Mr. Landels, of Regent’s Park Church, London, 
has accepted the call to St. Andrew's Church at Edinburgh. 
There is much rejoicing at this decision. 

—The Rev. Dr. Sandford, rector of St. John’s at Edin- 
burgh, is appointed Bishop of Tasriania. The Episcopaliaos 
in Edinburgh are very active, establishing missions ia differ- 
ent parts of the city. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


BAPTIST. 

—Joveph 8. Swaine of Claremont, N. H., has been installed pastor 
of the Union Churci at Providence, R. I. 

—C. M. Brink bas been instalied pastor of the church at Oswego, 
N. Y. 

—C. H. Tower has accepted the cali to the church at North 
Hector, N. Y. 

—Samuel Washington of Paterson, N. J., has accepted the call to 
the charch at Eseex, Conn. 

—Albert K. Potter, pastor of State Street Church, at Springfield, 
Mass., has accepted the call to the Dudley Street at Boston. 

—Henry M. Gallaher, pastor of the Hanson Place Church at 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has resigned, on account of ill health. 

—Frank Fletcher has received acall tothe church at Tremont, 
BR. TF. 

EPISCOPAL. 

—William H. Vibbert will be instituted rector of St. James’s 
Church at Cnicsgo, Ill., the present week, 

—Charles R. Baker, rector of the Church of the Messiah at Brook. 
lyn, N. Y., for the past ten years, was given a reception last week. 
When he became rector the church had sixty members and a debt 
of $45,000. Now the debt is paid and 600 families are connected 
with the church, 

—Edward Ingersoll, rector emeritus of Christ’s Church at Buffalo, 
N. Y., died euddently last week. 

—Abner P. Brush, rector of St. Peter’s Church at Danaville, N. Y., 
has received a call to St. Thomas’s Church at Bath, N. Y. 

—Henry A. Dows, rector of Trinity Church at Paterson, N. J. 
has resigned, and will enter at once upon his duties as assistant 
rector of the Church of the Redeemer, at New York. 

—Francis D. Hoskins, rector o? Grace Church at Elmira, N. Y.» 
has resigned, to accept the call to ‘I'rinity Church at Swedesborough, 
mn. d 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

—David R. Frazer will be installed pastor of the First Charch at 
Newark, N. J., Feb. 21, by the Presbytery of Newark. 

— William M. Baker, pastor of the South Charch, Philadelphia, Pa, 
bas resigned. 

—Joseph 8. Malone, of Philadelphia, Pa., has received a call to 
Newark, Del. 

CONGREGATIONAL. 

—John A. Maccall was installed pastor of the church at Sayles- 
ville, R. 1., last week. 

—Shea'jashub Bowne, pastor of the church at Paterson, N. J., has 
resigned on account of ill health. 

— Timothy A. Hazen, pastor of the church at Goshen, Conn., has 
resigned, 

— William Carr has resigned the pastorate of the church at Irae- 
burg, Vt. 

—W. L. Andersdn has been installed pastor of the church at 
Stowe, Vi. 

—Robert M. Tunnell, pastor of the church at Wyandotte, Kan., 
has resigned, and accepted a call to the church at Leadville, Col. 

—Richard Cordiley, pastor of the church at Emporia, Kan., hag re- 
ceived a ca!l to Wyandotte. 

—W. A. Munson, of New Haven, has taken charge of the church 
at Mound City, Kan. 

—Harrison Prescott has receiveda call to the church at Alton, 
N. H 

—Edward Goodridge, of Warehouse Point, Conn., received a call 
to Geneva, Switzerland, and accepted it. He will leave for Geneva 
April 1. 

—George F, Bronson, pastor of the church at La Salle, Ill, died 
suddenly February 4. 

—Lester B. Platt, of Yale Theological Seminary, is supplying the 
pulpit of the church at Essex, Conn. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 

—F. D. George, of Laconia, N. H., has been installed pastor of 
the Free- Will Baptist Church at Georgiaville, N. H. 

—Francis B. Hornbrooke (Unitarian), pastor of the Channing 
Church at Boston, has declined the call to All Souls’ Church, at 
New York. 

—Edward Crowninehield (Unitarian), pastor of the church at Bel- 
fast, Me, died Feb. 6, aged 44 years. 

—nharies Babbidge (Unitariar), of Pepperel, Mase., celebrated the 
fiftieth annivereary of his ordination, Feb. 18. 

—Daniel De Vinne (Methodist), died at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
Feb. 10, aged 90 years. He was one of the oldest ministers in the 
New York East Conference. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 

The Baptist Church at Deckertown, N. Y., will be dedicated Feb. 
21,——The Park Avenue Methodist Church at West Somerville, Maas., 
was dedicated, free of debt, Feb, 7.——The Methodiet Episcopal 
Church at One Hundred and Ninetieth Street, New York, will be 





occupied by the United Presbyterian Soeiety.——The Presbyterian 





Church at South Orange, N. J., was dedicated last week.——The 
new Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church at New Haven, Conn., will 
be dedicated Feb. 18 ——The Winthrop Street Methodist Church at 
Roxoury, Mass., has paid its entire deb! of $23 526. The liberation 
was celebrated Keb 11.——The Congregational Chorch at Danbury, 
N. H., has been improved ——There is taik of uniting the congrega- 
gations of the Presbyterian Church corner ef Lioyd and Baitimore 
Streets and the Broadway Caurch at Baltimore, Md. The consolida- 
tion will be decided next week.~—The Bioomingdale, N. Y., Re 

formed Courch was reopened last week.——-A new Baptist Charch is 
being built at Reading, Mase. 








FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Rosa Bonheur, the famous French animal painter, Is at 
Nice. 

—Albert Victor, son of the Prince of Wates, is to be edu- 
cated at Christ Church, Oxford. 

—Mr. John B. Gough has been obliged to postpone several 
lecture engagements because of continued and severe ill- 
health. 

—Mr. Salmi Moree is only awaiting the action of the court 
to produce his ‘‘ Passion Play,” which has been in rehearsal 
steadily for three months. 

—A frightful accident occurred at Pottsville, Pa., on Wed- 
nesday last, when by the premature explosion of a blast in a 
coal mine seven men were buried alive. 

—Mr. E P. Roe, the well known novelist, has taken the 
lecture field. He lectured last week in Poughkeepsie, toa 
crowded house, on Secret Service in the War. 

—One of the features at Lassell Seminary, Auburndale, 
Mass., is @ course of lectures on finance and business to the 
young ladier of the institution, by a Boston gentleman. 

—The editor of a Texas Greenback paper advertises for a 
wife who knows less than he does. He is probably jok- 
ing. Nobody can possibly know lees than the editor of a 
Greenback paper.— [Texas Siftings. 

—The Queen, Princess Beatrice, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Edinburgh, recently visited the Haslar Nava! Hospital, and 
conferred decorations on a number of convalescent patients 
who took purt in the late war in Egypt. 

—Seeing ourselves as others see us :—'' The Ohio River is 
another fine tributary. It is mavigable from Pittsburg, 
Pailadelphia, to its janction with the Mississippi at Cairo, 
Iilin sis, a distance of 1,021 miles.’’—[{Londou Times. 

—The driver and a passenger on a Rocky Mountain stage- 
coach in Wyoming Territory were found frozen to death on 
Thursday last. They had abandoned the coach, and the 
driver was found standing upright and stiff in the snow. 

—Good authorities state that the Prince of Wales and suit 
will visit Canada the first week in March and will remain in 
this country unt.l after the meeting of the Science Associa- 
tion in 1884, passing the time in visiting the principal cities 
of the United States. 

—The lovers of strawberries will be glad to know that Mr 
E. P. Roe’s failure will not interfere with his ability to sup- 
ply the market this season with strawberry plunts. Arrange- 
ments have been made for eontinuing the business as here- 
tofore, under his supervision. 

—Joy runs riot in Zululand, for Cetewayo has been rein- 
stated as king. About five thousand Zulus were present at 
the ceremony, and there were whispers of dissatisfaction 
among some of the chiefs at the conditions on which their 
royal master was restored to them. 

—The floods throughout the West ard Southwest are re- 
ported as very disast: ous to life and property. Hundreds of 
people are rendered homeless, and the distress seems to be in 
no way less widespread and intense than in the case of tbe 
recent great floods along the Rhine in Germany. 

—Trouble is anticipated between the factions of the Creek 
Nation, and dispatches of the week say that unless all signs 
fail there will be a very bloody Indian war. Large shipments 
of armas, rifles, etc., have been sent on by the Meacham 
Arms Company to the disaffected nation in Missouri and 
Arkansas. 

—The band of desperadoes known as the ‘‘ Central Pacific 
train-robbers ” have been captured in their stronghold at 
Antelope Mountain, in Mallard County, Utah. The story of 
the search and eapture, as told by Sheriff Turner, of Provo 
City, is one of exceeding interest, and as full ot excitement 
as a Mupvro Dime Novel. 

—It was a singular coincidence that Wednesday of last 
week should have been atonce Ash Wedoesday and the 
Chinese New Year's Day. Editorially the‘ New York Herald’ 
says of the fact: ‘‘To offer a bundle of soiled linen toa 
Celestial lanndryman to-day will te as insulting an act as to 
ask a devout Catholic to eat roast beef.” 

—The Diet Dispensary of Brooklyn has recelyed during 
the year 3 650 patients. Eight thousand five hundred pints 
of beef tea, 736 pints of mutton broth, 24 069 eggs, and 20,281 
pints of milk had been distributed. It has four branches in 
successful operation in different parts of the city. 

—Ex-Governor Downey, one of the passengers on the ill- 
fated train which was wrecked on the Southern Pacific Rail- 
road at Tehichipé Station some weeks since, has published a 
card in which he scorns the tramp theory as explanative of 
the disaster, and charges it to the carelessness ef the employ- 
ées. He intends to bring ruit for heavy damages. 

—The second annuai meeting of the Lucretia Mott Dispen- 
sary at Brooklyn, N. Y., was held Jan. 13. Since its organ- 
ization an immense amount of good has been done. It is 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of women and children, 
and is under the care of women physicians. The Dispensary 
is in need of funds to enlarge its accommodation for treating 
surgical cases. 

—February 6th was a gay day in New Orleans, where the 
immense crowds of spectators and strangers celebrated the 
annual Mardi Gras festival. There was a night parade and 
ball, and the shipping in the harbor was brilliantly decorated 
with flags and pennants tliroughonut the day. It is pleasant, 
by way of contrast, to compare this rollicking Southern fes- 
tival with the reeent Winter Carnival at Montreal 
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Sunday Afternoon. 


A THANKSGIVING, 
** Thou 1m faithfulness hast afflicted me.” 


ORD, in this dust thy sovereign voice 
First quickened love diviue ; 
lam ail thine—thy care and choice, 
My very praise is thine. 


1 praise thee while thy providence 
Im childhood frail I trace ; 

For blessings given ere dawning sense 
Could seek or sean thy grace ; 


Blessings in boyhooa's marveling hour, 
Bright dreams, and fancyings strange ; 

Blessings, wher reason’s awful power 
Gave thought s bolder range ; 


Blessings of friends, which to my door 
Unasked, unhoped, have come ; 

And, choicer still, a countless store 
Of eager smiles at home. 


Yet, Lord, in memory’s fondest place 
I shrine those seasons sad 

When, looking up, I saw thy face 
In kind austereness clad. 


1 would not miss one sigh or tear, 
Heart-pang, or throbbing brow ; 
Sweet was the chastisement severe, 

And sweet its memory now. 


Aud such thy tender force be still, 
When self would swerve or stray ; 

Shaping to truth the froward will 
Along thy narrow way. 


Deny me wealth ; far, far remove 
The lure of power or name; 
Hope thrives in straits, in weakness love, 
And faith in this world’s shame. 
Joun Henry Newman, 1829 








A PRAYER. 
FOR THE LORD'S DAY SECOND IN FEBRUARY. 


Anise, O Lord, we beseech thee; and with the 
glorious might of thy salvation in Christ Jesus suc- 
corus: | 

That, whereas by our sins we are surely hindered 
in running the race that is set before us, thy grace 
may always abound for our speedy help. 

Through thy Son, our Lord and Saviour, to whom 
with the Father and the Holy Spirit—one God—be 
glory and dominion without end. Amen. 








STRENGTH THROUGH SELF-DENIAL.* 


By Henry Warp Brroner. 


“If there be, therefore, any consolation in Christ, if any com- 
fort of love, if any fellowship of the Spirit, if any bowels and mer- 
cies, fulfill ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, having the same love, 
beir.g of one accord, of one mind. Let nothing be done through strife 
or vainglory; but in lowliness of mind let each esteem other better 
than themselves. Look not every man on his own things, but every 
man also on the things of others. Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who, being in the form of God, thought it 
not robbery to be eqna! with God: but made himself of no repu a- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men; and being found in fashion as a man, he humbled 
himself, and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and given him 
a name which is above every name: that at the name of Jesus every 
knee shonid bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and 
thiags under the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.”—Phil. ii,, 
1-14. 

“ Now before the Feast of the Passover, when Jesus knew that 
his hour was come that he should depart out of this world unto the 
Father, haviag loved his own which were in the world, he loved them 
untothe end. And supper being ended, the devil having now put 
into the heart of Judas Iscariot, Simon’s son, to betray him; Jesus 
knowing that the Father had given all things inte his hands, and 
that he was come from God, and went to God; he riseth from sup- 
per, and laid aside his garments; and took a towel, and girded him- 
self. After that he poureth water into a basin, and began to wash 
the disciples’ feet and to wipe them with the towel wherewith he was 
girded. Then cometh he to Simon Peter: and Peter saith unto him, 
* Lord, dost thou wash my feet? Jesus answered, and said unto 
him, What I do thon knowest not now; But thou shalt know here- 
after. Peter saith unto him, Thou shalt never wash my feet. Jesus 
answered him, If I wash thee not, thou haat fo part with me. Simon 
Peter said unto him, Lord, not my feet only. bat also my hands and 
my head. Jesus saith to him, He that is washed needeth not save 
to wash his feet, but is clean every whit : and ye are clean, bat not 
all. For he knew who should betray him; therefore said he, Ye are 
notaliclean. So after he had washed their feet, and had taken his 


* Lecture-Room Talk. 





garments, and was set down again, he said anto them, Know ye 
what I have done to you? Ye call me Master and Lord: ye say 
well; forsolam. If I then, your Lord and Master, have washed 
your feet; ye also ought to wash one another's feet. For I have 
given you anexample, that ye should do as I have doneto you, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, the servant is not greater than his 
lord; neither he that is sent greater than he that eent him. If ye 
know these things, happy are ye if ye do them.”—John xiii., 1-17. 


N both of these passages we see, not merely the 

exultation of a consciousness of service rendered, 
but the joy of self-suppression and self-denial; not 
the joy of conscious duty well-performed, but joy in 
the consciousness of having taken upon one’s self, 
willingly, the most thankless offices that human nature 
or human life knows. If one performs such offices 
patiently, and endures them without complaining, his 
state of perfect submission, of self-renunciation, and 
of service to others, is a part of the following of 
Christ, and is an imitation, though a very imperfect 
one, of Christ’s example. It is by such things as 
these that we become partners with Christ in the high- 
est joys that are known to the human soul. 

It is not when we see visions, nor when we dream 
dreams, nor when we are in our most ecstatic moods, 
nor when our thoughts range in the realms of poetry 
and imagination, nor when our feelings traverse the 
spheres of emotion, that we are the most blessed: it is 
when we are in the lowliest condition, when we are 
the most sunk out of sight, apparently, and when we 
are doing the humblest things because Christ wishes 
it, and because that is the noblest and best way in 
which we can show our devotion to him. 

Our disturbances are largely in proportion to our 
vanity and pride, or in proportion to our passions and 
appetites; but when we come into that sphere in 
which we can, as it were, annihilate ourselves, in a 
metaphorical sense, and die, as Christ did, for others, 
or ratber live for them, and lift them up by the 
strength that is in us, then we open the doors of 
peace in ourselves—and peace is the highest form of 
joy. 

It might be a good thing if, in retrospect, we were 
to ask ourselves how far we have walked in this way. 
How many things, and what soris of things that we 
had the power to throw off, have we borne because it 
was the will of God? What things have we endeav- 
ored, however imperfectly, to do, that were not flavor- 
some to our taste, because they were a service render- 
ed to Christ? He humbled himself through every 
stage of fruition unto death (and it was the most igno- 
minious death known to humanity) for the sake of 
those that were unreconciled to him, and unsympa- 
thetic toward him. To what extent have we imitated 
him in this respect? How far have we experienced 
the interior, secret life of the soul of Christ in serving 
our fellow men? How many of us aspire to it? How 
many of us are willing to make that our ideal for the 
year that is to come? How many of us are deter- 
mined to practice the meekness of Christ, the pa- 
tience of Christ, the humility of Christ, the self- 
denial of Christ, and the consecration of Christ, in our 
daily lives ? 

That way lies joy, that way lies undisturbed repose, 
when all these tumultuous waves which the ordinary 
life brings are dead, and when the only life that is 
lived is that of the soul which is in Jesus, and which 
he manifested in his masterful suffering for mankind. 

Question.—Are we to suppose that the Saviour suffered in the sel?- 
denials which he practiced? Was it not a pleasure to him to do the 
things that were perhaps his signal acta of self-denial? And 
may we not engage in works of self-denial without suffering from 
them ? 

No, and yes: at first, no; afterwar!, yes. When I 
was a boy I did not like to eat crusts—though I knew 
that they were sweet when they were well chewed—it 
was such very hard work ; and inregard to self-denials, 
there are some which never become sweet. There 
are some things in men’s lives that are always burden- 
some. ‘ 

Paul had something (I do not know what it was; it 
was called ‘‘a thorn”) sent to him to keep him 
humble ; and he needed it if ever a man did; but he 
prayed that it might be removed. God would not re- 
move it; but he promised Paul that he would sustain 
him. Then Paul rejoiced, not in the thorn, but in the 
consciousness that it was the means of giving him sup- 
port in overmeasure. 

Ido not suppose that disgustful service, I do not 
suppose that, for instance, a nauseous act performed 
for a little babe, though it be performed for the sake 
of love, ever loses its revolting quality. And yet 
there is a certain joy in love-sacrifice of that kind. 
Any act that goes against our natural tendencies and lays 
the foundation of self-denial has its proper effect if it 
incites in us the highest conception of God and 
Christ, and if we perform it from the heroic element 
of love. That is the great fountain out of which comes 
that color which makes homeliness beautiful, out of 
which comes that light which makes darkness more 
than light, out of which comes strength for weakness, 
out of which comes everything that we need for 





eternal life. I have a very low opinion of a self-denial 
that has no suffering connected with it. 

I remember very well having this question brought 
up for discussion years ago, when I took the ground 
very strongly that, when the New Testament spoke of 
Christ’s being tempted, it was true that people tempted 
him so far as they were concerned, but so far as he 
was concerned nothing could tempt him, and that he 
was in no danger of falling or yielding; but latterly I 
think I have come to know more and to realize more 
of the human side of Christ’s life; and if you were to 
tell me that when the Saviour was upon the earth he 
did not struggle, that he did uot pass through the fire 
of temptation as we have to do, you would take away 
from me a great comfort. I should have almost no use 
for a Saviour that had not been in my condition, and 
did not understand in his own experience exactly how 
lam tried. I think that the divine Christ is incom. 
municable, and that the only part of Christ’s nature 
which we can understand is that part which is human 
and shines out in his earthly life. That he was divine 
I have not the shadow of a doubt ; but that it was pos- 
sible to make his divinity manifest to men, in any 
clarity, I have strong doubts. 

It seems to me to be scarcely capabl> of discussion 
or of denial that Christ suffered im his self-denial. 
Otherwise, when he was sorely tried, would he have 
begged his father to take the trial away? Suffering 
of some kind there must have been. But we cannot 
penetrate these divine secrets. 








ANANIAS AND SAPPHIRA.! 
By LyMaN ABBOTT. 


HE awful story of Ananias and Sapphira has often 

been misread, or at least but half read, and there 
is often no misreading so liable to mislead as the half 
reading. This story certainly does mark the intense 
divine wrath against falsehood. It throws a terrible 
light on the awful warning, ‘‘all liars shall have their 
part in the lake which burneth with fire and brim- 
stone.” It shows that the universal detestation in which 
the liar is held by all honorable and right-thinking 
men is a divine abhorrence, caught from God himself. 
It puts in the most emphatic manner the stigma of 
God’s abhorrence on that which all right-thinking men 
abhor. It would not be difficult to cull from literature 
apothegms which find in this story terrible illustra- 
tions; let me put a few together here, leaving the 
reader to make his own application. 

“O what a goodly outside falsehood hath.”—Shake- 
speare. 

‘Falsehood, like an arrow directell by a god, flies 
back and wounds the archer.”— Goethe. 

‘* Past all shame, past all truth.”—Shakespeare. 

“A lie should be trampled on and extinguished 
wherever found.—Carlyle. 

‘* He who tells a lie must be forced to invent twenty 
more to maintain that.’’— Pope. 

That falsehood in action leads on to falsehood in 
words is truth abundantly illustrated by daily life, 
and finds here a specific illustration. «These liars meant 
at first simply to hand in the money as though it wera 
the whole price of the land, and were led on by 
Peter’s questioning to avoid the shame of the expos- 
ure of the first lie by endeavoning to hide it with the 
second. ‘The lover of falsehoods,” says Fuller, ‘‘is 
a cripple and cannot stand alone. It is easy to tell one 
lie, hard to tell but one lie.” 

‘Instant death might, however, well be considered an 
exceptionally severe punishment for telling a lie. If 
this penalty were always executed upon this sin, sud- 
den death would be the most common of calamities, 
and the world would be depopulated more rapidly by 
falsehood than it ever has been by war, or pestilence, 
or famine. The sin of Ananias and Sapphira was not 
only that of lying, but that of lying to the Holy 
Ghost. Itwas the sin not merely of false pretense, but 
of religious false pretense ; the sin of hypocrisy. Let 
us recall the time and the circumstances. The Chris- 
tian Church was just beginningits life. It had no other 
power than that of its purity, and no other promise 
even of cohesion than the sympathy and brotherly 
kindness which one falsehood would be sufficient to 
weaken, if not to destroy. As one coward can bring 
panic into an army, so one hypocrite can bring cor- 
ruption into a church. 

I was reading, last evening, a tragic incident from 
the life of Gen. Chanzy. A father called upon him to 
learn what had become of his son, and the General 
was compelled to tell the father that the son had been 
shot on the field of battle for running away at the mo- 
ment the action commenced, and calling to his com- 
rades, ‘‘ We are betrayed.” The unhappy father, palg 
as death, acknowledged the justice of the terrible and 
instant penalty. The battle of the ages is just begin- 
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ning, in the first century of the Christian era, 
and the Christian army 1s just organizing to 
bring on, as it were, the long campaign. Two 
traitors come into the ranks; they conspire together 
to get the glory of Christian self-sacrifice without self- 
sacrifice ; to receive the benefits of a community of 
goods without joining in that community. They are 
not hurried into the lie, as Peter himself had been, 
by some sudden, unexpected emergency; they com- 
bine together; they sell their land, and bring to the 
infant church what purports to be the price ; they go 
to an assembly of believers at a church gathering, with 
all the solemn sanction of God’s apparent presence, 
and there they enact the falsehood which they had 
planned beforehand.' Had such a religious false 
pretense passed unpunished, treachery and corruption, 
which have, in all ages of the world, proved the worst 
foes of the church, would have poisoned the infant in 
its cradle, before, as yet, he had developed the power 
to counteract and cast the poison out. 

The sin of Ananias and Sapphira then was not 
merely falsehood, and the warning is not primarily 
to the liar; nor was it the same as that of Achan or 
Gehazi (Josh. vii., 2; Kings v., 20-24), with both of 
which it has been compared; nor was it the sin 
of attempting to serve two masters (Matt. vi., 24), 
though Augustine’s comment is certainly pertinent: 
‘* Woe to the double mind that shares God’s own; 
half to him, half to the devil.” It was the first incur- 
sion of Pharisaism into the primitive church ; the first 
manifestation of that spirit of hypocrisy the esssence 
of which is lying to God; which does its righteousness 
to be seen of men (Mati. vi., 1); against which Christ 
had s9 earnestly warned his followers in the Sermon 
on the Mount (com. Luke xii., 1), and inveighed in his 
last words in the temple (Matt., xxiii). ‘‘ Of all sins 
this is the worst ; the only sin that cannot be forgiven 
is hypocrisy ” (Hazlitt); of all sing, it is to the church 
the most insidious and the most dangerous. ‘* When 
religion is in request hypocrisy is the chief malady of 
the church, and members die of it, though, because it is 
a subtle and inward evil, it be little perceived.” (Bishop 
Hall.) The punishment of Ananias and Sappbira con- 
trasis but does not conflict with Luke ix , 52-56; for 
there the disciples proposed to destroy a village which, 
ignorant of Christ’s true character, refused him hos- 
pitality because he was a Jew; here God struck dead 
professed disciples who did their works to be seen of 
men. He has infinite patience with ignorance and 
prejudice, but not with deliberate hypocrisy and false 
pretense. It teaches the same lesson as the punish- 
ment inflicted in the case of Acban (Job., vii.), Nadab 
and Abihu (Lev. x., 1-2), Korah and his company 
(Numb. xvi., 31-33), the man who violated the Sab- 
bath (Numb. xv., 32-36), Uzzah (2 Sam. vi., 6-8), and 
others, all of them illustrating the solemn declaration, 
Judgment must begin at the house of God. It is a 
solemn testimony to God’s abhorrence of all false pre- 
tense in his service, and symbolically teaches that the 
end of hypocrisy is death. 








THE DECADENCE OF ENTHUSIASM. 
By Henry C. Porrer, D. D. 


MAY not undertake here to draw the portrait of 

the times in which we of to-day are living. But as 
atraveler may note the features of a landscape through 
which he is passing, though he cannot describe with 
accuracy its geological formation, 80 may any serious 
observer detect the atmosphere of the generation 
through which he is living. For one, I venture to 
affirm that it is an atmosphere singularly discharged of 
high enthusiasms. With what a strange and puz- 
zled feeling one reads, for instance, of the English and 
American ardor sixty years ago in the struggle of the 
Greeks for liberty. Nobody flies to Tunis, to Egypt, 
to the rescue of the Jews in Russia, in our own gener- 
ation. There is almost no great ardor, in fact, about 
anything any more. It is not ‘‘ good form” to be ar- 
dent or enthusiastic in any interest, however serious 
or lofty. The first aim of life is to get the glint of fire 
out of your eye and the ring of deeper feeling out of 
your voice. The only place where vehemence and im- 
passioned expressiou are permissible any longer is in 
connection with purely dramatic representations, and 
only there because it is perfectly well understood that 
nothing serious is meant by it. The first thing that 
many young persons are taught in our days is to stifle 
all earnest exhibitions of feeling and to affect a languid 
and critical indifference. And the next is, on all occa- 
sions, and in all companies, and concerning all subjects, 
no matter how far above them, to cultivate a manner- 
ism of opinion which is all, like Mr. Whistler’s pict- 
ures, in low tone—without one flash of warmth or 





' Before the very faces of the Apostles, and in the midst of that 
solemn assembly engaged in prayer, must this lie have been uttered; 
for had it been otherwise the object of this husband and wife coald 
not have been gained.—[ Baumgarten. 
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genuineness in it all—dry, pert, meager (oh, how un- 
utterably thin and shallow and meager !)—but carefully 
disparaging and utterly faithless. 

We may trace the influence of such an atmosphere 
first and most ot viously in art and letters. M st peo- 
ple read novels and very little else. Consider, now, the 
character of the novels that most people read. I do 
not say that they are bad, or vicious, or degrading in 
their tendency. There are plenty of such, but I am not 
speaking of them now. Iam speaking of books that 
are perfectly wholesome and innocent—and impotent! 
When Dickens wrote ‘‘ Oliver Twist” the heart of Eog- 
land was on fire because of the cruelties practiced in 
some of her public schools. Nobody’s heart is on fire 
afterreading ‘‘The Adventures of a Phaeton,” or ‘‘ Bar- 
chester Towers.” Every one of us is grateful for an 
innocent and cheerful diversion, but every one of us 
misses, whether consciously or not, the throb in most 
that we read that will awaken sme answering throb in 
ourselves. 

And the reason of all this is not hard to seek. A 
microscopic criticism in letters has largely killed en- 
thusiasm. The man who has something earnest and 
shining to say hesitates any longer to say it, when the 
chances are that his only reward will be the gibes and 
sneers of literary jobbers, whose everlasting fault- 
finding and depreciation panders, I believe, to the 
poorest and meanest side of human nature. It was 
Wordsworth who said—truly defining the essential 
inferiority of the critical function in literature—that it 
was ‘infinitely lower than the creative,” and that ‘‘a 
stupid composition in prose or verse was at least harm- 
less, while malicious criticism had a power of almost 
indefinite injury.” Who of us will ever know the 
sufferings of sensitive natures in the realm of letters, 
of painting, and sculpture, and music, who, struggling 
to the light with some real though immature and un- 
disciplined gift, have been crughed into utter hopeless- 
ness and despair by the brutal words of some half- 
furnished critic of their work—himself, oftener than 
otherwise, twisted by prejudice, perverted by sordid 
influence, or soured by the cynicism of discontent and 
failure? We have developed in these days a brood of 
periodicals on both sides of the Atlantic which in their 
power of coarse malignity and brutal recklessness of 
literary and personal criticism are worthy of a race of 
savages. 

But the pulpit is concerned with such a question 
chiefly as it relates to the domain of morals and re- 
ligion. The most skeptical opponent of the religion 
of the New Testament will not deny the lofty and 
wholesome tendency of its moral teaching. But 
when that teaching was promulgated there were 
men who could see in it only the ravings of a luna- 
tic or the looseness and self-indulgence of a delib- 
erate sensualist. And to-day there are those who, 
if not in the teaching, in the reformatory endeavors of 
those who are most strongly influenced by its precepts, 
can see little else. Look at the efforts which have 
been made to resist the legalization of the degradation 
of one of the sexes, and see with what scorn and con- 
tempt they have, in some quarters, been met! Con- 
sider the opposition to efforts for restricting the circu- 
lation of vicious literature! See how what has been 
called common sense and the philosophy cf the inevi- 
table have been appealed to against what has been de- 
scribed as the visionary and fanatical opposition of 
those who refuse to consent that the sanctity of law 
shall be len: to the shelter of vice and the immunity 
of the vicious. And sec, on the other hand, how, when 
Christianity has striven to recognize the social instinct 
and to give to it a wholesome and innocent direction, 
the very classes who will not touch one of our social 
burdens with so much as the tips of their fingers mock 
at and misinterpret the endeavors of those who would 
redeem human nature by ennobling and uplifting its 
coarser instincts. One great social evil there has been 
in this land of ours, the evil of intemperance, which 
is slaying annually its thousands and tens of thousands. 
How hard it is to enlist the critical element in our 
communities in any one of the various efforts which 
have been made for its diminution. This method, it 
is said, is too stringent, and that is too lax. We will 
not tolerate your doctrine of renunciation, and we do 
not believe in your schemes of restriction or counter- 
attraction. Fanatics are some of you, and wine-bibbers 
the rest, and, whatever you may attempt, we will resent 
your theories and ridicule your failures.” 

Is it surprising that such a spirit should find its most 
congenial field of exercise when it comes to deal with 
the questions of religion? It is urged against the 
truth of the Gospel that if it were the divine thing 
that it claims to be it could enlist more universally the 
confidence of men. It is ciaimed that the temper of 
modern criticism, so often hostile, distrustful, embit- 
tered, implies the falsehood of that which can be so 
doubted and sneered at. It is enough for some per- 
sons to listen to a disbeliever in the divine auihority of 
the religion of the cross, to hear the cynical and faith- 
less criticism with which such an one challenges all 








things sacred and venerable, to be more than half per- 
suaded that there is nothing sacred and nothiog that 
is worthy to be venerated. I confess I am at a loss to 
see why. Did it dispose of the claims of Christ that 
some of the cleverest and most eminent people of his 
own generation scoffed at his forerunner and de- 
nounced himself? Does it affect our estimate of the 
purity and loftiness of his character that there were 
those among his contemporaries who denounced him 
as a drunkard and as one whose associations were low 
and disreputable? Was he surprised at a criticism so 
perverse, and ought we to be surprised if it still sur- 
vives? Have we forgotten his own words, in which 
so explicity he predicts that survival: ‘‘ The disciple 
is not above his master, nor the servant above his lord. 
It is enough for the disciple that he be as his master 
and the servant as his lord. If they have called the 
master of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of his household ?” 

It will be adark day for the church of God when 
the positive forces that are in it—the force of out- 
spoken truth, the force of fearless rebuke, the force 
of steadfast and aggressive self-assertion in the name 
of God, and duty, and eternity—shall have’ grown so 
weak and tame that they provoke no hostile criticism, 
and inflame its eremies to no slanderous and defama- 
tory resentment. It can afford to bear such things. 
Nay, it can afford to glory in them, as evidence in- 
dubitable that the seed of the woman has power to 
bruise the serpent’s head ! 

And, meantime, it belongs to us who may find our- 
selves more or less moving in an atmosphere of hostile 
and envenomed criticism, first of all to remember the 
sources from whence it comes, and then to recognize 
the tendency which it implies. Who are they who 
echo those scoffs which are repeated inthe text? The 
man or the woman who has no faith in God or his Son 
or his truth or his Church, who is even more pro- 
foundly skeptical of the existence of goodness or 
stainlessness, of virtue or honesty—are these the peo- 
ple the tenor of whose lives, the flavor of whose 
speech, the drift of whose activities, encourage us to 
hope that in exchange for the Christ whom they would 
expel, and whose religion they tell us is not to survive 
another century—are these the people whose speech is 
so sweet and clean, whose virtues are so lofty and 
conspicuous, whose aims are so unselfish and un- 
worldly, that we can afford to follow them? When 
they have mocked and criticised the Christ of history 
out of his place in the hearts and hopes of men, have 
they anything better or diviner to give us? It is 
amazing, when one considers the sources in our mod- 
ern life from which the most embittered criticism of 
Christ and his disciples emanates, to understand how 
it can be listened to with anything else than a theught 
of pity and a sigh of compassionate shame for those 
who utter it! 

And this brings me, finally, to the tendency of such 
aspirit. Itis the paralysis of all nobleness and the 
death of all aspiration. Once give way to it, and the 
end is a faithlessness in God and in man, in friend and 
in brother, ip truth and in goodness, at once utter and 
irremediable. And so I entreat of you who are tempt- 
ed by what you hear—openly spoken or secretly sug- 
gested—to think of things sacred only with a dull 
skepticism or a mean suspicion, fight and resist such 
a tendency in its earliest beginnings! If you can find 
anywhere a wortbier teacher, a diviner master, a more 
helpful friend than he who hung for you upon the 
cross, do not hesitate to follow him! If there shall be 
written or discovered by any modern hand pages wor- 
thier of your study than those which tell the story of 
his life, do not tarry to welcome and obey them! If 
you can find a motive mightier than his unshrinking 
sacrifice to touch the spring of your best and loftiest 
powers, make haste, I beseech you, to surrender your- 
self, heart and soul, to its influence! But if you can- 
not—then, no matter what a caviling world, blinded 
by the love of its own sins and seeing only through the 
lens of its meaner passions, may say, accept this Mas- 
ter and inake haste to follow him! Have done with 
being a critic and begin to be a worker! Own in his 
service your worthiest calling! It may be that it will 
not straightway charm or fascinate you. You will find 
in it discouragements, as in all other undertakings that 
are worthy of being attempted. And you will learn in 
it, too, that even the saintliest Christian disciples are 
compassed by infirmities and are sometimes conquered 
by them. But even then you will discover what the 
Apostie meant when in the Epistle for this morning 
(to the Corinthians) he wrote: ‘‘ If I must needs glory 
I will glory in the things that concern mine infirmi- 
ties ;” for you will find in the cross of Christ a power 
strong enough to lift you above your infirmities; a 
power strong enough to make you not merely a crit- 
ical, a destructive force in the moral universe of God, 
but a constructive force, laboring for Christ, building 
with him the structure of character, the temple of 
righteousness, and 80 the vestibule of a glorious im- 
mortality. 
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SCIENCE AND ART. 


ETCHING. 

The advent in Ame.ica of Mr. Hubert Herkomer 
and Dr. Francis Seymo r Haden, who is the most dis- 
tinguished of modern etchers, has accomplished won- 
ders in the way of arousing both public and individ- 
ual attention to this most charming of the graphic 
arts. The former of these gentlemen is, as our read- 
ers perhaps do not need to be told, more distinguished 
as an artist of high ability, as a portrait painter and a 
designer; and although his work in etching dry-point 
and mezz>tivt is notably fine, his varied talents coun- 
terbalance each other, and fail to throw any single one 
into high relief. Oa the contrary, Dr. Seymour Haden, 
an English physician, has never to our knowledge at- 
tempted artistic work, in the popular sense of the 
term, outside of the field of etching, but in this field 
he has arrived at such perfection that his name and 
works are regarded as standard, and Mr. Hamerton, the 
celebrated artist-critic of E.gland, has said of Dr. 
Haden’s ‘ Shere Millpond, Surrey,” that, ‘“‘After having 
selected two or three hundied of the best out of several 
thousand plates, and having weighed their relative mer- 
its with the most scrupulous care, this is the finest etch- 
ing, with ihe single exception of one plate by Claude, 
of a landscape subject that has ever been executed in 
the world.” 

It would be interesting, if space permitted here, to 
discuss to what extent Dr. Haden’s professional work 
as a physician aud surgeon has been influential on his 
work as anetcher. The latter work he did not take 
up till his fortieth year, and his constant devotion to 
medical and surgical research up to this time accounts 
in a great measure for his apprehension of form and 
structure, and his firm yet delicate manipulation of the 
etcher’s needle; but, moreover, there must be, and 
indeed there is present in a great degree, the natural 
artistic feeling which subordinates the merely scien- 
tific qualities of the work to the producing of an har- 
monious, strong, artistic effect. It would still further 
be interesting to go more into the detail of Dr. Haden’s 
life had we not set ourselves to providing a brief 
account of the aim and methods of the art to which he 
is such an enthusiastic and efficient devotee. He has 
given in one of his lectures the qualities which dis- 
tinguish etching from the kindred process of engrav- 
ing, and we append en abstract of his words here : 

Whenever the instruments of an art become automatic, making 
anneceseary the inventive impuire from the brain that formerly con- 
trolled them, the art becomes a manufacture, Herein is the basis of 
the first d fference between etching and engraving. Etching is full 
of the personality of the artist. Ideality, invention, expression, 
whatever he!s capable of, he can exprees in the etching, but engrav- 
ing mu-t be done after ceriain patterns. It has a gamut of expression 
outside of which it cannot go. There is one pattern of lines and 
dots that represent fish, another for drapery, another for sky, and 
soon. The engraver is bound to these. and thus shackled it 1s im- 
possible for him to put anything of originality or individuality into 
hie work. itis simply impossible to invent with the engraver’s in- 
etrument—that ia, to invent directly—for the greatest engrav+rs have 
found it necessary to copy from drawings. The properties and 
qualities of the burin are wholly mechanical. It i* cold, constrained, 
impersonal. Bat the etching needie gives opportunity for free ex- 
pression, aud originality is the frst principle of, the art. 

As to etching as a process,its methods vary ; one art- 
ist employing the ‘‘ continuous” process for the expres- 
sion of bis thought, another the ‘‘ stopping out” 
process for bie, and still another making use of both 
with such original additions as his need and invention 
may suggest. The general process, however, which 
goes by the name of etching, is given in the following 
concise account which we quote from the ‘‘ American 
Art Review:” ‘‘ Anetching is an impression taken 
from a metal plate the sunken lines on which have 
been etched ; that is to say, bitten into the metal by the 
corroding power of some acid or mordant. Herein lies 
the most apparent technical difference between a line 
engraving and anetching. In the former each line is 
cut into the metal by the graver or burin, a steel in- 
strument guided by the hand of the engraver; in the 
latter the burin is entirely superseded by the action of 
the acid, thus involving a great saving «f mechanical 
laber. To make it possible to bite the lines without 
at the same time eating into rest of the surface, the 
plate is covered with a Jayer or ground of varnisb, 
upon which the mordant does not eat. On this ground 
the etcher executes his design with a steel point, or 
needle, each stroke of which removes the varnish. 
The plate is then exposed to the action ¢f the mor- 
dant, which corrodes the copper wherever the point 
has laid it bare, while it cannot act where the ground 
remains. Difference in depth and width of line is 
produced by differencein time of biting; the finer and 
paler lines receivir g ouly a very short biting, while 
those that are to be deep and dark are bitten longest. 
If the plate is not quite satisfactory after the first bit- 
ing it may be regrounded and rebitten to give it ad- 
ditional strength, or it may be scraped and ground 
down to reduce lines that are too strong; and it may 
finally receive a last finish with the dry point, a sharp 
needle with which very delicate lines are drawa di- 





rectly on the copper. Plates produced entirely by the 
dry point, that is to say, on which no mordant has 
been used, all the lines kaving been scratched directly 
on the bare copper—are called, rather inappropriately, 
dry-point etchings.” The successful printing of the 
plate is a matter of very considerable skill, differing in 
many ways from ordinary plate printing, and ‘‘ an 
artistically endowed printer, capable of understanding 
and following out the artist’s intentions, can comple- 
ment the latter’s work in a manner which is unattain- 
able by either point or burin.” 

ScrentiFic Notrs.—‘‘ Nature” for January 18 says: The 
subscription for the Darwin Memorial has awakened so 
much euthusiasm in Sweden that the local committee there 
formed has received eubscriptions from no less than 1,400 
persons, including ‘‘ all sorts of people,” writes Prof. Loven 
in a letter tothe English Committee, ‘‘frem the bishop to 
the seamstress,”’ the sums varying from five pounds to two- 
pence. The English Committee, which has its headquarters 
at the Royal Society, London, has now received (inclusive of 
eubscriptions from abroad) £4000, but the number of sub- 
ecribers in the United Kingdom is only about 600 From this 
it would seem that an interest in science is not nearly so 
widely spread in Britain as it in the more thinly peopled land 
of Sweden. 

— Dr. Schliemann is indefatigable in his digging for ancient 
relics. He now contemplates a new series of excavations in 
the northwest of Athens. In the neighborhood of the old 
academy was the site of the official burial ground, and there 
were buried the ancient Athenians who had fallen in battle. 
In this spot Dr. Schliemann hopes to find the grave of 
Pericles. At a subsequent period it is his intention to begin 
fresh excavations in Crete. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


{Any subecriber sending an inquiry on any eubject tc The Christiaz 
Union, accempanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei) ser 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The anawe: 
will be given as promptly as practicable. | 








“If the ‘ New Theology ’ be accepted, will it not necessitate, not 
a revision merely, but large excisions of the sacred canon—reviaed 
or unrevised ? notably the first portion of the Book of Genesis, re- 
lating to the creation and the fall of man.” 

Trenton, N. J. E. 

Our correspondent shows at some length that inspired 
Psalmists and Apostles used these ancient records as history, 
and wove into their arguments the facts there given of the 
special creation and the fall of man. 

The ‘new theology” like all 6ther theology must take 
care of itself. All theology, old or new, is a rationalizing 
on divine facts, a scientific systemizing of tham. It is its 
nature to settle difficulties by assuming a working hypothesis, 
and then organizing under it all facts and principles. This 
is legitimate and may be instructive, but it can claim no 
favors. There is probably no theology from the oldest tothe 
newest which cannot be met by unanswerabie questions 
framed from the inferences which may be drawn from it. 
The ‘‘new theology,” however, isa name rather of conve- 
nience than of accurate description, applied toa growing 
tendency of Christian thought to deal with the truths of God 
in a vital and spiritual instead of a rationalizing, mechanical, 
and merely intellectual manner. The utterances of no one 
or two men can be taken as decisive of its views. Still, we 
are of opinion that the eminent public teachers, whose ut- 
terances our friend questions as denying the special creation 
of man, and his fall, understand themselves as holding to 
the essential spiritual facts of God's actual creation and 
man’s actual fall, in such wise as to be in harmony with 
Psalmists and Apostles. 


It 1s not withont a strong feeling of protest that [ inclose Poat-cffi-e 
order to renew my subscription to The Coristian Union. Articles like 
the first piece in issue of December 14 spoil the good to be found in 
other columns. I am a workingman, and, like moet workingmen, 
am willing to pay the extra cost of sugar, blankets, etc., feeling sure 
that a protective tariff enables me to receive from twenty to thirty 
per cent. more wages. Ialso think a protective tar ff, «xcept ina 
few instances, does not permanently increase the cost of manufac- 
tured goods, bat enables the manofacturer to make and se!! goods, 
while competition prevents an unreasonable price. 

Very truly yours, 

New Bronswick, N. J. 

Kead the following from the New York “ Herald” 
of January 29: “it was shown in the ‘Herald’ in 
December that the general annual average per capita of 
wages in all the manufacturing establishments in the United 
States is 346.08, and that the most heavily protected indus- 
triee—viz., wool, cotton, and silk—pay an average of twenty- 
four per cent. less an) ual wages than even this pitiful sum, 
to wit: Wool, $293 05; silk, $264 45, and cotton, $240 17. 
In these three great industries there are 367 982 operatives 
employed, at a net annual average wage per capita of $265 89. 
When we consider also, as has been already shown in the 
‘ Herald,’ that there has been a decline in wages since 1870 uf 
nearly nine per cent., this being during the halcyon days of 
protection, one might suppose we had discovered enough to 
raise the voice of every workingman in the land in execra- 
tion of such legislation. 


The writer has been instructed that to be a Christian one must 
keep the commandments: ‘* Honor thy father and thy mother,” etc 
Given, a father shamelessly immoral: how can sons and daughters 
“esteem, respect, revere” (Webrter’s definition of honor) euch a 
father? And if they failto keep the commandment how can they 
become Christians ? 

Naw York, 

The case, though sad and demanding sympathy, is clear. 
Parentage is honorable as representing God's fatherhood. 
Oar troubled friend, we are sure, will not refuse to think 
reverently of the paternal -elation considered as a relation, 
though he cannot honor the ebaracter of the person who fills 
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it. In this spirit, exercised against all the difficulties of the 
case, he will be fulfilling the spirit of the commandment, and 
wou'd gladly fu!fill also its letter so far as in his power. Then 
he is not a breaker of the law in its essence and life. To 
‘become a Christian” is to yield one’s ee'f utterly to be led 
by Christ, and to seek to act with Christ’s disposition. We 
think he will see that Christ’s forgiving tenderness and hope- 
fulness for great sinners should lead him—not concealing 
bis disapproval of his father’s shameless immorality—to 
«xercise an evident patience, kindness, and hopefulness, 
which God may use as means for bringing the father toa 
better mind. It is not for us, who are saved through Christ's 
loving hope in our behalf, to be ready to withdraw our hope 
in such acase. Your hopeful patience may be the best hold 
that heaven has upon a soul staggering on the edge of perdi- 
tion. 


An Inquiring Friend sends us an inquiry, rame, postage 
stamp, but no address except Ventura Co., California. Feoi- 
lows it with a secoad, same address. In neither do we get 
any name of the town. We therefore turn Inquiring 
Friend, and ask our correspondent how we can reply to her 
inquiries. Dothe post cffice autheritiesin California require 
only a county for a post cffive address ? 


Hughes’ ** Pharmacodynamics,” English edition, is sold at 
#6. But the work asked for is ‘‘A Manual of Therapeutics,” 
by Richard Hughes, M D. This is also an Evglish work, and 
the price in this country is $5. Both books can be had of 
Boericke & Tafel. No. 145 Grand St., New York. 

Respectfully ycurs, HeyerG. H 

New Yorg, Jan. 10, 1883, 








Books an® Authors. 


THE HERZOG-SCHAFF ENCYCLOPEDIA* 

The announcement of the publication of the ‘* Her- 
zog Encyclopedia” in this country, condensed and 
adapted by Professor Schaff, excited a wide interest 
which the appearance of the first volume has not di- 
minished. When completed, the work in scope and 
thoroughness will be one of the most considerable en- 
terprices of the day. The great Encyclopeiia of Dr. 
Herzog wae completed by the publication of the 221 
volume fifteen yearsago. It is a complete and ex- 
haustive presentation of the whole field of relizious 
fact and history from a Biblical, historical, doctrinal, 
and practical standpoint. In all departments of eccle- 
siastical learning it is recognized as one of the best 
authorities, embodying as it does the work of a large 
number of eminent scholars in Germany and other 
parts of Europe. A second edition of this work is now 
in course of publication, and will be completed in fif- 
teen volumes. A mere translation of Dr. Herzog’s 
work would have failed in several respects to meet the 
needs of students in this country ; its size would have 
placed it beyond the reach of most buverr, while the 
great space which it gives to German topics, and the 
inadequate treatment which it bestows upon English 
and American themes, would have greatly reduced its 
value. 

De. Schaff and his co-editors have taken Dr. Herz»g's 
work as a basis for the ‘* Encyclopedia of Religious 
Kaowiedge,” have reduced and condensed the 
lengthier articles without sacrificing either thorough- 
ness or completeness, and bave given proper prom- 
inence and fullness to English and American themes 
which were slighted in the original work. Taese 
three volumes wil], therefore, contain the substance of 
the greater work upom which they are founded, and 
will practically serve all the purposes for which that 
work was intended. An examination of the first vol- 
ume shows that under each topic a very clear and lucid 
statement of essential facts is given, and thatall Ameri- 
can themes, such as the theological seminaries and the 
lives of men of eiminence in the church, are treated 
fully and judiciously. An admirable feature is the 
presentation of different views on disputed questions 
in theological and ecclesiastical history ; on the sub- 
ject of baptism, for instance, one article is furnished 
by a Baptist and one by a Pedo-Baptist, while a 
general article is devoted to the discussion of the his- 
tory and literature of the subject. The biographical 
work is well done, although not so strong as some 
other departments of the work ; it does notinclude the 
names of living persons. A feature which will be 
found of speeial service to ministers is the very clear 
and admirable presentation of the great religious 
movements of the day ; such a movement, for instance, 
as that of the Brahmo S)maj in India receives an ex- 
cellent treatment, giving the reader al! the information 
necessary to its comprehension. A large amount of 
space is devoted to missions, and this important subject 
is very adequately treated, Q iestions touching the O.d 
Testament are treated from # conservative standpoint. 

There are now three religious eneyclop2 lias accessi- 
ble to students and general readers in this department ; 





* A Religious Eveyclopardia or Dictionary of Biblical, Historicat, 
Doctrinat, and Practical Theology. Edited by Philip Scheff, D.D.. 
Associate Editors, Rev. Samuel M. Jackson and Rev. D. 8. Schaff; 
three volumes. Volume lI, (New York: Funk & Wagnalls.) 
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M’Clintock & Strong’s, Dr. Lyman “.bbott’s, and the 
Schaff-Ilerzog encycloyeiia. Toe first of these isa 
large, exhaustive work in ten volumes, an admirable 
work for general reference, with many excellencies, but 
some imperfect editing in the earlier volumes, Dr. Ab- 
pott’s ‘‘ Dictionary of R-jigious Knowledge” is con- 
tained in a single volume, and without sacrificing 
thoroughness is written in a clear and untechnical 
siyle, with special reference to the needs of Sunday- 
school teachers and non-professional students cf the 
Bible; for such persons, and as a coavenient work of 
reference, it is the best of the three. The “ Ierzg- 
Schaff Eacyclopedia” takes its place midway between 
these two in point of size and expense. In all scholarly 
qualities it certainly bas no superior,and issued in three 
volumes, at a cost of $6 00 a volume, it is still within 
the reach of most persons who will need it. 


The Coming Democracy. By G. Harwood. (New York: 
Macmi)'an & Co) These essays discuss the probable effects 
which will result in Kngland from that uprising of the 
democracy to which reference has often been made in our 
columns. The author is apparently of the opinion that the 
political power in England is passing from the aristocrscy to 
the democracy, and he endeavors to consider, in a prophetic 
way, what will be the « ffect of this political revolution when 
it is consummated. He writes in general sympathy with the 
democracy. but with that cautious conservatism so character- 
istic of the Eogliskman, which leads him always to consider 
in crossing a bog what sort of foothold he is going to get in 
his next step before he leaves the one which he already pos- 
sesses. In so far as Mr. Ilarwood discusses the effect of the 
eymirg democracy on foreign politics and onthe distinctively 
E glish institntions—the Crown, the House of Lords, and 
the House of Commons—the book has no direct practical 
juterest tothe American reader. But more than half the 
volume is much broader in its scope, and has a bearing often 
quite direct upon our political problems, where the de- 
mocracy has already come. He shows very clearly that 
individual ownership of land is a comparatively modern idea, 
and traces its rise from the Feudal eystem,and indicates an ex- 
pectation that the coming democracy will reassert, in some 
form, the right of the community to contro! tnedand, if not 
to take, in the form of taxes, rental forit. He points out 
the necessity of Jeadersinevery government, and indicates the 
danger which we have already experienced in this country, 
arising from the substitution of professional politicians us 
leaders for @ leisurely, wealthy, landed class. He points out 
the communirtic tendencies of democracy, and indicates 
what elements of soundness there are in the fundamental 
ideas which underlie communism, without attempting to 
draw nicely the line between that form of community of 
action which is of universal benefit, and that form of it which 
by impsiring independence and self help tends to weaken 
character and therefore to impoverish. The book is very 
suggestive, aud in some of its views profound. 


Science and Sentiment, By Noab Porter, D D, LL D. (New 
York: Cuarles Scripner’s Sous.) Fourteen essays by Dr. 
Porter, pubtished at different timer, are here gathered in 
permavent form, the title of the first giving nameto the 
book. They are chit fly philosopbical, and republished “ as 
ja some cort, ‘tracts for the times.'’’ Many of them are 
lectures and addresses full of thought and valuable sugges- 
tion. The strong religious cheracter of this Christian 
echolar reveals itself in these discussions. The voice of 
science and sentiment respecting many practical conditions 
of life is rehearsed as introductory to the statement of the 
proper relation of the two. Athe’stic science is quickly 
pushed to the wall, and it is claimed that faith in an intelli- 
gent Creator is ecsential to the possibility of science as the 
interpreter of the thought of the universe, and faith is de- 
fined to be that ‘‘warm-hearted sentiment sustained by ra- 
tional insight, or rapid but sclf evident irductions in respect 
to the facts andtruths which concern that unseen and epiritual 
sphere of which the seen and the material are the rc flex and 
symbol.” The meaning of Christian philosophy is nofolded 
im an elaborate article, first delivered as a lecture at Cincin- 
nati. Three eseays are devoted to John Stuart Mill; Pro- 
fessor Huxley and Herbert Spencer are severally treated 
with scbolarly but vigorous criticism. The last article, on 
‘The Collupse of Faith,” is stimu!ating and encouraging. 
Dr. Porter declares that *‘ after all the concessions which we 
must make in respect to the unwirdom and fic kleness of the 
externa) forms of Christian living, we are constrained to say 
that there was never a time when faith in Christ, and in dis- 
tinctively Christian tru'h, was so energetic a force in indi- 
vidual and social life as it is at the present moment. Its 
energy was never so great, its modes of action were never 80 
varied, its penetrating and re-creating force was never 60 
widely felt, never so transforming and 60 ali-su' duing, as at 
this moment; and its wise applications to the complex rela- 
tions of buman activity in individual and social hfe were 
never s0 wanifold and eo beneficent." Contact with a strong 
personality is always helpful, and the tonic in these thoughts 
of the wise aud devout teacher will be braciug to the faith 
of every reader. 


The Diad ef Homer Done into English Prose By Ardrew 
Larg, Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers. (New York: Mac- 
millan & Co) This work is @ fruit of the ripest Eoglish 
scholarship; it represents ample Jearniog, and it is pervaded 
by that intellectual sympathy wh'ch puts a translator into 
the atmosphere of another age, and into the thoughts of an- 
other man. Each literary epoch has its own Homer, and 
although the old Greek is recognizable in them all, he pre- 
sents himself under very different aspects. The Homer of 
Shakespeare's virile and tarbulent age, found in the vigorous 
lines of Chapman, is a very different Homer from the pol- 
isbed and musical poet who reappears in Pope’s facile verses. 





Our own time, bent upon a faithful reproduction of the 
Greek thought and expression, has its various translations, 
and euits its d ferent moods with Derby or Bryant, or their 
eompeera. The work in hand is a companion volume to 
the prore translation of the Odyssey iseued some time since, 
and the excellence of which has been widely recognized. 
Accuracy, fidelity, epic directness and simplicity, are charac- 
teristic of both these translations, and are the qualities 
which have given them jntrinsic weight and value with 
echolars. The Iliad is less interesting as a whole than the 
Ody-sey, but that is not the fault of the translators; the 
Ojsyseey will keep parallel with the fresh life of every age 
by virtue of its eplendid vitality. its imaginative range, ite 
movement, freshness, and beauty of thought. It is the epic 
of adventure and change, and however far men may travel 
from its historic stage, they will always stop to hear ‘‘ the 
surge and thunder of the Odyssey.” The two trans'ations 
belong in every library, and are admirably representative of 
the spirit and methods of the best scholarship of the day. 
They are faithful attempts to reproduce the antique Homer 
in his antique garb. 

Forty Years in the Turkish Empire ; or Memoirs of Rev. 
William Goedell, D. D. By E. VD. G, Prime, D. D. (New 
Yo:k : Robert Carter and Bros.) The sixth edition of this re- 
markable book gives fresh opportunity for its commendation. 
The pictures of early life in New England which accompany 
the story of Dr. Goodell’s boyhood, the struggles of an heroic 
spirit in obtaining an education, the intellectual equipments 
of the missionaries who were sent from the American 
churches, the lofty spiritual character of Dr. Goodell, his 
work in its wide and varied relations, all charm the reader 
and move him to admiration and to praise. The rare oppor- 
tunities for Christian effort were improved with singular wis- 
dom, aud the studious, laboriouslife enriched earth and heay- 
en. There is no reason why this beok should ever be allow- 
ed to go out of print. It is a perpetual inspiration to noble, 
unselfish living. It is a powerful call to missionary conee- 
cration. It is a complete vindication of the value of mis- 
sionary work. It is an unanswerable rebuke to every caviler 
at foreign missions. A few such lives would sweeten the 
world. Tne whole story bas tbe attraction of a brilliant ro- 
mance, and Dr. Prime’s skill in compilation of the material 
in his possession makes up for the absence of a perfect auto- 
biographic sketch. No Sunday-school library is complete 
without acopy of this book. Every young minister and 
student should read it, to refresh bis own spirit and emulate 
the cousecration, the modesty, the energy, and the Scriptural 
habit of mind of the great missionary to the Turkish 
empire. 

Socrates. A Translation. (New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sone.) Toevery one interested in the character of Socrates 
and in the writings of Plato, the greatest of his disciples, 
this excellent translation of the Apology, Crito, and 'Phedo 
will be welcome. The translation has the hearty eommen- 
dation of Prof. Goodwin of Harvard College, who also writes 
a brief but admirable introduction to it. The rendering of the 
Apology is particularly good. In addition to the fault of be- 
ing either too free or too litera’, translations of the Apology, 
the great defense of Socrates before the Athenian tribanal 
that sentenced him to death, are apt to fail of natural- 
ness. They do not preserve the bare, simple majesty of 
the orignal. The Apology is really @ great extempore 
speech. A clear and self-possessed thinker spoke, out of a 
full mind and under the steady pressure of an approving 
conscience, in such words as there and then came to him. 
The present translation succeeds admirably in setting the 
Apology before us asa great speech, full of the eccentric, 
impressive, and powerful personality of the speaker. Many 
of us know alittle of Socrates; few of as have any adequate 
conception of his self-nogsession, his strength, his great 
spiritual attainments. We think that thorough and wise 
study ofthe character of Sccrates would be for our preach- 
ers an excellent piece of homiletical discipline. To this end 
also the translation in question will be of real service. 

The Poetical Works of John Milton, Edited by David 
Miseon. (New York: Macmillan & Co.) New editions of 
Milton are always in order, especially editions of the quality 
aud completeness vf the one in hand. In three small vol- 
umes, well bound and admirably priuted, this work is just 
what is needed for frequent and familiar use, while the im- 
mense research and scholarly attainment which it represents 
make it unquestionably the best edition of the great Paritan 
poet which has ever been issued. It puts into the hands of 
the student all the material necessary for a complete and 
even an exbaustive knowledge of Milton's poetical genius 
and work. Too much can bardly be said in praise of its ad- 
mirable arrangement, its wealth of knowledge, and its criti- 
cal discrimination. It contains an admirable account of the 
poet's life, with introductions to his various poetical works, 
copious explanatory an! critical notes, a comprehensive 
essay on his Evglish style, and a full and minute discussion 
of the characteristics and peculiarities of bis versification. 
In a word, it presents the poetry ef Milton with all the facts 
which modern echolarehip has been able to collect concerning 
it, aud with the best critical comment upon its structure and 
quality. It equips one for a thorough study of one of the 
greatest maste:s of English song, and it ought to be in the 
hands cf every lover of the singer of ‘* Paradise Lost.” 


Science Without God. By H. Didon. Translated from the 
French by Rosa Carder. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 
In avery earnest manner the author has expresssed his 
views in seven discourses on the prevailing forms of unbe- 
lief. Positiviem, materialism, pantheism, skepticism, athe- 
ism, are severally considered and combated with much ability 
and skill. The glow of the author’s mind is not altogether 
lost in the transla.ion. The ardent appeal that comes from 4 
warm heart adds an element of interest to the reading of 
these addresses. The author speaks also of faith and experi- 
mental science. The Existence of God, and Rational Know!l- 
edge of God are topics vigorously and positively presented. 








It is a joy that in many lands crror is fought, and againeta 
commonenemy the good and wice are everywhere united 
There is much of real interest aod value for American read 
ers in the selectures. 


LITERARY NOLES. 
—The ‘*‘ Atheneum” fays that Macmillan & Co. will 


ehortly begin the publication of an illustrated mouth y wag 
azine. 
—John E. Potter & Co Philadcipia, ancounce for im- 


mediate publication a * 
quarto. 

—Harper & Bros. will shortly publish in two volumes, ‘ A 
Hietory of Latin Literature from Ennius to Borthius,” by E. 
A. Simcox. 


Pictorial History of the Bible,” 


—‘'* Maecmillan's Magxzine” is to have a new editor in tne 
person of Mr. John Morley, one of the most able and infla- 
ential writers in Eng'and 

—The Midwinter (February) Century, containing the first 
chapters of Mr. Howells’s new novel, ‘* A Woman's Reason," 
is out of print, and a new edition is on the press. 

—Caseell, Petter, Galpin & Co., announce a & quel to 
‘* Young Ireland,” entitled ‘ Four Years of Irish Uustory, 
1845-1849,"’ by Sir Gavan Daffy, K C. M.G. 

—Ginn, Heath & Co. have just publiehed the first volume 
of the *' Greater Poems of V.rgl,” eomprising the * Bucco- 
lice,” and the six books of the ‘‘ Hueid,” edited by J. B. 
Greenough. 

—Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, have issued the firet 
volume of a series of stories by Z. Topelius, the eminent 
Swedish novelist. The volume covers the period of Gustef 
Adolf, and the stories aie written in a very entertaining 
style. 

—The University Publishing Company of this city have 
just issued three valuable Latin text books—a ‘‘ New Latin 
Primer,” by Prof. Gildersleeve, who is known as one of our 
foremost scholars, the ‘' Fifth Book of Cwsar,” and Prof. 
Perrin’s ‘‘ Cesar’s Civil War.” 

—‘*On Viol and Fiute,” thecollection of Mr. Gosse’s poems 
just published by Henry Holt & Co., is one of the moat bean- 
tiful books of the season aud contains some of the most ex- 
quisite verse. Mr. Gosse bas an uverring instinct in the 
choice of words, and his poeiry is full of fine and delicate 
imagination. 

—One of the most fascinating pieces of autobiography 
recently written is Mr. Froude’s account of the tractarian 
movement at Oxford, which firet appeared in ** Good 
Words” two years ago, ard is included inthe fourth series of 
** Short Studies on Great Subjects,” just published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 

—The beautiful editions of Landor's ‘‘ Imaginary Conver- 
sations,” which Roverts Bros. published during the Fall, are 
finding a wide eppreciation. No recent publications deserve 
a better success, and the fact that five hundred copies have 
been ordered from London is an indication that they have 
met a demand in Eogland. 

—The most attractive manual for fortune-tellipg that has 
appeared for a long time is ‘*Sibylline Leaves,” published 
by Henry Holt & Co. It contains qao'ations from staudard 
authors classified under such heads ss Tastes, Character, 
Profession, ete., and the covers are stamped with an ap- 
propriate design of four-leaved clover. 

—Wum.8 Gottsberger, of this city, bus just iseved a new 
story by Eber, the popular German arct eologist and ro- 
mancer, eutitled ‘‘A Word, Ouiy a Word.” The series of 
semi-historical romances inwo which Eber has put not only 
substantial scholarship but considerable imuagipative and 
dramatic power have deserved their wide popularity. 

—The * Critic” is making good its promise of usefulness 
as a weekly publication. The special lists to which it is now 
devoting considerable space are very valuable to students, 
and ought to be issued, when completed, in pemphiet form. 
The literary notes of the *' Critic” are speciaily full and valu- 
able. No one who desires to keep thoroughly informed in 
regard to what is going on in the world of literature can fail 
to become a subecriber to this excellent paper. 

—Readers of The Christian Uuion who are also admirera 
of Mr. Paul Hamilton Huyne’s poetry—and they must be 
many—will be glad to have the opportunity of possessing 
bis complete poetical works by sending to Lothrop & Uo. of 
Boston. The publishers have made a bandsome volume and 
are selling it as asubseription book. It deserves and will 
uudoubtedly have a very wide sale. The Christian Unsion 
will have something to tay about the poetry of Mr. Lieyne at 
an early date. 

—The new Riversideedition of Hawthorne's works referred 
to on the editorial page, now in coure at publication by 
Houghton, Miffiiu & Co, aud of which ** Twice Toid Tales " 
and ‘‘ Mosses from av oid Manse” bave already appeared, is 
to be completed in twelve volumes, and is furnished with in- 
troductory notes by George Parsone Lathrop and e'chingsby 
Bium, Church, Dielmav, G fford, Shiriaw, and Turper. 
** Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret,” | ublished by J. R Osgood & 
Co., continues to attract very wide attention, snd bas drawn 
out ail manner of critical opinions. 

—During the present month D. Appleton & Co. will iesue 
@ number of important works, including the first volume of 
“a History of the Peopie of the Uvited States, from the Rav- 
olution to the Civil War,” by John Bach McMaster, to be 
completed in five volumes of the same s'z+ as those of the 
new edition of Bincroft’s *‘ United States ;” the ** Biography 
of William Cullen Bryant, with Extracts from his Private 
Correspovdence,” by Parke Godwin, in two volumes; ‘The 
Science of Politics,” by Sheldon Amos; avd * Animal Iutel- 
ligence,” by George J. Romaues. Ia the ** Parchment" 
series ‘* Select Letters of Percy Bysshe Shelley,” edited with 
an introduction by Richard Garrett; ‘Of the Imitation 
of Christ,” by Thomas & Kempie; and the fourth volume of 
Shakespeare's works. They annouuce “ Landmarks of Eog- 
lish Literature,” by Henry J. Nicoll; and a new edition of 
John Esten Cooke's ‘‘ The Virginia Comedians.” 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
he Editorial Rooms of thia paper will be acknowl- 
edged in ita earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
motasion in thia respect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


T. ¥. Crowe. & Co., N. Y. 
“Chosen Vessels.” By Parthene B. Chamber- 
tain. 
Fow.Ler & We ts, N. Y. 
** A New Theory of the Origin of Species.” By 
Benj. G. Ferris. 
Funk & Waenatts, N. Y. 
“Science in Short Chapters.” By W. Mattien 


Williams. 
T. NELson & Sona, 
**A Manual of Bible History.” By Rev. Wm 
G, Blaikie. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sona, N. Y. 
* History of the Negro Race in America.” By 
George W. Willi ms. 
Rog rts Bros , Boston. 
“ Figures of the Past.” By Josiah Quincy. 
W. Taytor, Cincinnati. 
** A Collection of Revival Hymns, ’ 
H. Taylor. 


By Marshall 


T. WaiTtaxker, N. Y. 

“The Comprehensive Church; or, Christian 
Unity and Ecclesiastical Union in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.” By the Rt. Rev. Thomas Vail. 

A. Wriii4Ma, Boston. 
“ Whence, What, Where?” By James R. Nich- 


ols. 
MAGAZINES, 


Unitarian Review, New Jerusalem Magazine, 
Macmilian’s Magazine. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Standard Text Books 


IN 


NATURAL SCIENCE. 


BOTANY. 


By Prorgssor Asa Gray, oF HarRvarp 


HOW PLANTS BEHAVE. 
climb, employ insects to work for them, etc. 
tifullv illustrated, and printed on fine paper. 


HOW PLANTS QROW. A simp!e introduc- 
tion to Structural Botany: with a Popular Flora. 
Tilustrated by more than 00 engravings 232 pages, 

quarto. 

Thia_ book, in connection with the ‘‘School and 
poy Book,” aupplies a complete course in Botany 

or Ci A , and Seminarres. 


LESSONS IN BOTANY. and Vegetable 
Paysteles» to which ‘s added a copious G.ossary. 
Fully iuustrated. Cloth, 8vo, 236 pages. 


SCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK OF BOT- 
ANY. A p>pular and comprehensive f*chool 
Book, et to —_— and advanced classes. 
&vo, cloth, 621 


This book, aa connection with ‘*How Planta 
Grow,” supplier a complete course in Botany for 
Common Schoola, Academies, and Seminaries. 


MANUAL OF BOTANY. Arrangedaccording 
to the natural system, ,~ By 3 20 vee Fit id 
lustrating the Sedger, G 
edition. Eighth issue. Cloth, : ox O00 P 


THE SAME, bound with ‘*‘The enema 


GRAY’S NEW ee RAL AND SYS- 
TRMATIC: BOTANY. An introduction to struc- 
tural and Systemati: Botany and Vegetable Physi- 
ology, being the azth and revised edition of the 
Botanical Text-book, entirely rewritten and greatly 
Illustrated by numerous wood cuts. 
Cloth, 8vo, 443 pages. 


GEOLOGY. 


By Pror. James D. Dana, or YALs. 


GEOLOGICAL qtoRy BRIEFLY TOLD. 

Ap yo ucticn to Geo) ony for =e general reader 

and for begin»ers in ns ence. 1 vol , 12mo, 275 

pages, rofusely iliuctrated and handsomely 
and. 


THE TEXT- BOOK OF GEOLOGY. 
Desixned for Svhool3 and Academies. Kevised edi- 
tion. Oloth, fai y illustratei, 350 pages, 


MANUAL OF GEOLOGY. Thorouchly re 
vised, muc” en) ed and almost wl oily 'ewritten. 
Treating of the Principieslof_ ths Science wi bh 
special reference to American Geol al History, 
for the use of Coli Academies, aud Schools of 
Science. Tiustra by a Chart of the World, and 
over one thousand ficures, mostly ‘rom American 

sources, 1 vol.. 8vo, about #50 pages. 


*,° The above are generally for sale by bpehaction, 


but when not thu aoe ie, they may_be had 
rect from us. e circulars and piices by 














How they move, 
Beau- 





Sp-cially low rates will be made where first sup- 
plies are desired for introduction, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO. 


PuBLISHERS OF ScHoot Books, 


753 end 755 Broadway, New York. 
EST TEACHERS, 
Americana and Foreign. 


For every department of instruction, low or high. 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Col eges. 
Circulars of good schools, with intellig:r advice, 
free to pare ts personally. Mailed for postage. All 





Ready Friday, February 16th. 


HARPER'S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


(No. 394) 


FOR MARCH 


CONTAINS: 


The Burgomaster’s Daughter, 
Frontispiece. From a Picture by Groner H. 
BoveuTon ; 


Across Arizona, 
By Witu1am HENRY Bisuor. Iilustrated ; 


some . 
The French Voyageurs, 
By TsHomas WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 
trated ; 


Artist Strolls in Hollana III., 


By George H. BouGHTON. Iliustrated by Bovuen- 
TON and ABBEY; 


‘Parsifal’’ at Bayreuth, 

By Mre. M. G. VAN RENSSELAEK. Illustrated by 
Drawings of Cart Marr, representing the most 
striking scenes of the Opera, and by Portraits of 
Wagner ; F. Therese Malten, Soprano; Theodore 
Reichmann, Barytone; and Herman Winkle- 
mann, Tenor ; 


Consola, 
A Poem by Mrs. H. W. Szwa.u. Illustrated by F. 
DIgLMAN ; 


Philip Wouvermans, 
By E. Mason. lilustrated from origina! paintings; 


The Morning Star: An Indian 
Superstition, 
By General BENJAMIN ALVORD; 


Serial Novels: 

FOR THE MAJOR, by ConsTaNcE }ENIMORE 
Wootson. Iilustrated by Frepericks. 
SHANDON BELLS, by Wriuiam Brack. 

trated by WILLIAM SMALL; 
Short Stories: 
MRS. CLAXTON’S SKELETON, by Hasrretr 
PrgsceTT SPOFFORD ; 
TORRICELLI, by M. Howianp; 


Tilus- 


Poems 
By J. W. De Forert, Cuarves L. Hitpreta, 
Mary A. Barr, 8. 8. CoNANT, and SaRau ORNE 
JEWETT; 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 

English and American Appreciation of Washington 
Irving.—The Knickerbocker New Year’s Day. — 
*» Doctor Grimshawe’s Secret,’—The Public Es- 
timation of Great Singers.—Gambetta.—The late 
Editor of the Drawer ; 


Editor’s Literary Record. 
Editor’s Historical Record, 


Editor’s Drawer. 
Anecdotes. —An Old-fashioned Lyceum Lecture.— 
—King Alfred, a Comic Operetta, by Mre. E. T, 
CorBetTT, with five Milnetrat Tilnetrations. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Per Year: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE.,..........0.+2000+s00eees $4 00 





HARPER'S WEEKLY....,. 400 
MARPER'S BABAR, .0006000000-000 400 
The THREE above publications... 10 00 
Any TWO above named,.........ccesescccersces eee 7 0 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE................... 150 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, og 5 00 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY (52 
Numbers)........ evcecccee. 10 00 


Index te ,Harper’s Magazine, 1 to 60. 8vo., 
Oe pAb auc i oer enasss ates ebenee ches 4 00 
Postage Free to all subscribers in the United 

Statea or Canada. 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY : 
a weekly publication, containing works of i at 
Biography, History, Fiction, and Poetry, at 
prices ranging from 10 to 25 cents per number. 
Fall tist of Harper's Franklin Square Library 
will be furnished gratuitously on application to 
Harper & Baotuers. Subscription Price, per 
Year, of 652 Numbers, $10.00. 


t@- HARPERS’ CATALOGUE, comprising the 


, 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 


will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Sa.. N. Y, 


| geese LAKE SCHOOL, 
select mili schooi for dey = Es 
tablished in tan location secures rare freedom 
from temptation. so from village i: fluences, h 
excellent exercise and safe divessien ie in rowing, 8 


ae m eat malaria. Yt bas bas a — and a — 





rer catalorues, address 
A. M., Peekskill, N. Y. 





skilled Teachers should have ‘‘Application Form.’ 
Zz W. SCHERMERHORYN, A. M., Secretary, 
7 East 14th St, near Sth Ave., N. ¥ 


SHORTHAND Soovntlieg whltameturen. §Y 
BOOKS ON BUILDING, ESR?" 


NG, &c. For 
: eae chat > 2 








’ eienty Tus 








HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


His Sermons are published in large, clear type, in 
the weekly pamphiet *PL.YMOUTH PULPIT.” 
Of all Newsdealers, 7 (ents. By the year, $2. 
Clergymen and Theological students, $1.70. 

FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, New Yorx. 


“Of the three, Dundred give but three.” 








SPIRITUAL SONGS for 
the SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


St. JonnsBury, Vt., Feb. 2, 1883 

TheSPIRITUAL SONGS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. by Kev. Dr. Rovin- 
son, has never been equaled, in my judgment, 
by any singing-book ever published for Sun- 
day-schools I bave had an experience, as 
superintendent, of twenty-three years, and 
have tried many books, and examined all I 
could find published, and I am free to say this 
excels them all. We have used it nearly two 
years, and | find an increasing interest and 
heartiness in our song service, and more by 
far than in the use of any other book. 

The classification of subjects enables a su- 
perintendent to adapt the hymns tothe sub- 
ject of the lesson of the day. The hymns are 
of the choicest selection, and the tunes are 
without exception dignified, with theme and 
harmony, and are entirely free from the crit- 
icism of wishy-washyness 80 common in Sun- 
day-schoel music—more formerly, however, 
than now. The music, while of this high 
order, is sufficiently easy for children to mas- 
ter with perhaps a little more drill than is 
necessary on ‘* jig music.” 

FRANKLIN FAIRBANKS, 
Supt. Cong’] Sanday-school. 


This book contains a choice selection of 


EASTER MUSIC. 


Send 25 cents for sample copy, bound 
in redcloth. Address 
THE CENTURY CO., New York, N. Y, 


EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR, 
By ROBERT A. GUNN, M. D. 


Everysopy's Doctor contains 684 octavo pages, 
and is printed on fine paper and handsomely bound, 
It is sold at the low price of three ($3 000, dollars a 
copy, 80 aa to bring it within the reach of all. 

The work differs from all other books on Domes- 
tic Medicine, in having the di syrt tically 
arranged, accerding to their classification. Every- 
thing is described in the plainest possible language 
and the prescriptions are written out in plain Eng- 
lish, #0 that they can be employed by any intelli- 
gent reader. 

Druggists will find this book of great advantage 
in aiding them to give advice when asked to do ao. 

Dentists will find much information in it that will 
prove valuable to themeelves and their patients 

Teachers will be better prepared for the perform- 
ance of their duties in the school-room by study- 
ing it. 

Parents will find it a reliable adviser in everything 
relating to the rearing of their children. 

Every family can save fifty times the price of the 
book every year, by consulting it. 

It is complete in all ite parte, and is the most 
recent book of the kind published. 

The book will be sent free by mail or express on 
receipt of three do!lars 
Address, NICKLES PUBLISHING CO., 

Send for Circulars. 45 Kast 22d. Street, 
Ss” AGENTS WANTED. New York City. 








CANTATAS-OPERETTAS, 


SACRED. 


** Ruth and Boaz,” (65 cta.) is new, easy and every 

, delight ful a+ Josepha Bondave, ‘eh ) and 

ya (81,) make gorgeous oriental specta- 

cles, the easier ‘‘Damel,” (50 cts.,) = 
«Rather, ce cts.,) ‘* Fall of Jerusalew,” (30 cta. 

** Christ ‘the Lord, (80 cts.,) are good, and St Saents 

" (80 cts.) Berli 2° * Fight ry 


** Deluge, pt,” 
(38 cts.), Suillivan’s ‘* P: Son” (75 cta.) are 
worthy and striking compositions. 

**Comala,” 80 cts., ** Don Munio,” a 50, ** Lore- 
ley,” 5) cts.. **St. ” Cecilia’- ClB., oak 


no 
are yinake Koot, and Tr: 
**Picnic.” 81. Pretty parlor, rettas are yomaes 
ine,” $1.25, ‘* Palomita,” “Diamond Out 
Diamond.” $1, ‘* Cuys and im ” 26 cta. 

For on A Bey send ~ lists. All Sullivan's 
Operas publishe.: in goud style and at low prices. 

Pee BOOKS OF GREAT MEKIT: 


Gounod Novello’s Edition. 
Solleck iin, at $1. 


ee —_ Quartets and Choirs. 
seg Choral Chotr. = new Choir Book. 
** Peer 15 Ne " Beata new Giasies ring Ulass Book. 
5 ‘ Minetre Songs,” >" 

Musical Fanurite. ” ga. Piano M Music. 


Any book mailed for above price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


For Easter Sunday 


The . Gates of Day. AY+<A ne new and superior 

rvice with appropriat’ Scripture Sues ons. 

yn written expre-sly for the occasion by Rev. 
R. 16 pages. 


Lowry. 
Price $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 





Biglow & Main’s Easter Annual No. 7. 


A fine collection of Carols by favorite authors. 8 pp. 
Price, $4.00 per 100; 5 cents by mail. 


A full Catalogue of Easter Carols, Servi 
Anthems sent on request. ae 


BIGLOW & MALN, 


76 East Ninth street, | 0 ie 


NEW YORK. 








“(S$ THE BEST Ot THE THE WHR” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new tesigns in ( HICKERING 
GRANDS, larger results in POWER AND 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC action, which forever pre 
vents the possibility of atmospheri rie with 
the instrument, and adapts it for use in any climate. 

For elegant new Illustrated Catalogue, just published 


address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


‘WAREEOOMS: 
180 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 
NEW YORK. BOSTON. 


Mention this paper. 








The ESTEY ORGAN 


will deserve the repu 
tation of former years 
by the continued ad. 
dition of all the em 
bellishments and im- 
provements that costly 
and skilled artisans 
can produce. 

ILLUSTRATED OaTA- 
LoevuEs, with elegant 
and varied styles, sent 
free to all applicants. 


J. ESTEY &CO., 
Brattleboro, Vt. _ 


EUROPE!!! 


Cook’s Grand Fxcursions leave New York, 
Ap i 26th, Juve ist, Juae 1sth, and June 30th, 1883. 
Passage Ticke-s by all Atlantic steamers 
Spec a) facilides for securing good berths. ': our- 
i t tickets for indiv. a travelers in hurope, by 
all routes, at r 

Coon neem eter ma with ) Maps and fuil par- 
ticulars, by mai’ 10 cents. 

Thos. Cook & Son. 261 - Sie N. Ys 


yA veerone COLLEGE, Pa. 














THOS. CHASE, LL.D. (Harv.) President. 
Under care of memhers of the Society of Friends, 
but open to others. Classical and Scientific Courses. 
No Preparatory Department. Location in the coun- 
try, nine miles west of Philadelphia, on the Penn 
R. R, unusually healthful, and remarkably free 
from undesirable associations. Building situated in 
a beautiful park of sixty acres. Both boarding and 
day students received. Students have practical work 
in an Astronomical Observatory, the largest near 
Philadelphia, and 1n a well appointed Chemical Lab- 
oratory. Carefully-selected Library of 14,0 vola., 
to whose shelves students have free access. Limited 
numbers bring each student directly under personal 
influence of professors. Next Half Year begins 9th 
month (Sept.) 12th , 1883 For circulars, etc., apply 
to Prof. A. 0. THOMAS, A. M., Prefect, Haverford 
College Post-office, Penna. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 


86 Nassau Street. 





Letver, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


Standard, American and Back Diaries 
Fr Pd 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gillott's, Perry's, Spencerian 
and Washington Medallion Steel Pons 





Send 10 cents fer one dozen Pens and Priee-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Sirtidey Cards from 2c to 
$1.00 Each 





AVON SPRINGS 


HOTEL AND SANITARIUM. 


(Kstablished 1860.) 


POPULAR WINTER RESORT. 


Best Sulphur Waters in the country for the cure 
of rheumatiem, skin disease, liver disorders, ma- 
larial affections, diseases of women, etc, Baths 
within the building. Steam heat. Fine Table. 
Society genial and cultured. The resort of many 
eminent persons for rest and recreation. Baths 
and best medical advice without extra charg 

Address, 

L. 8. HINKLEY & CO., 


Aven, Liyingsten Co., N. i. 














Fre. 15. 1883. 
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THE WEEK. 

The change in the complexion of the | 
statistics relating to our foreign trade | 
(figures of which, for the months of | 
October, November, and December, 1882, 
we have heretofore published) is arrest- | 
ing the serious attention of the daily | 
papers, and furnishing materials for esti- | 
mating the prospective results of that 
trade during the first half of the present 
year. It will be remembered that the 
balance of foreign commerce was againsi 
the country, from the 1st of February, 
up to the 1st of October, for the year 
1882; this owing to the short crops of 
1881. In October the balance changed, 
and we had in that month an excess of 
about $10,000 000 exports over imports; 
in November the excess on the same 
side was about $26 000,000 ; in December | 
the result was still better, amounting | 
to $33,500 000 in round numbers ; making | 
in the aggregate a credit balance in our | 
favor, during the three months, of about 
$70,000 000, or at the rate of nearly 
$300,000,000 for the year if kept up in| 
this proportion. 

The argumentin favor of a continued | 
demand, for all our surplus of bread- | 
stuffs especially, is strong. The floods of 
Europe during the past month have de- 
stroyed stock on hand, and interfered 
materially with agricultural development, 
#0 that the ‘‘Mark Lane Express” esti-— 
mates a reduction of one-third in the 
acreage for the coming year. The de- 
mand from Europe for our products is 
growing, and will absorb, at good prices, 
the surplus that we have to spare; the | 
following exhibits the volume of our| 
breadstuff crops for 1882 (which is now 











moving), as compared with the crops|— 


corresponding in 1881 : 

For 1881 our wheat crop was 380 000,- 
000 bushels, our corn crop 1,194,000,000 | 
bushels. For 1882 the wheat crop was 
510,000 000 bushels and the cora crop 
1,635 000,000. These figures for 1882 are 
undoubtedly below the real facts; but 
taking them as ¢Gorrect, it will be clear 
that we shall have at least 250,000,000 
bushels of wheat which we can part with 
for export, and 700,000,000 bushels of 
corn; and, as we have shown, all this| 
will be wanted abroad. As to our cot- 
ton, our crop for 1881 was 5,435,000 bales, 
while for 1882 it will amount to at least 
6 800,000 bales, of which latter we are) 
likely to ship between four and five mill- 
ions of bales. 

With these great foundation facts con- | 
cerning our’ resources on which we are | 
to realize this year, it seems worse than | 
folly for the business interests of our | 
country to languish for lack of confi-| 
dence in our financial situation, and we | 
are compelled to believe that the present 
luli in business enterprise is due almost 
entirely to the delay by Congress to settle 
the questions of tariff and currency, 
and the evident determination of the 
demagogues in that body to attempt all 
sorts of vexing) legislation against rail- 
ways, currency, banks, and capital, 
generally hoping thereby to obtain 
favor with the laboring portions of the 
country by their antagonism to corpora- 
tions and organized enterprises. 

The average Congressman seems blind 
to the fact that the country wants rest 
from disturbing influences, that the gen- 
eral mass of people are doing very well 
and don’t require to be legislated either 
for or against, to secure or maintain any 
of their rights. Let Congress settle the 
tariff and currency at this session. Let 
the coinage of silver dollars be stopped, 
and internal taxation, as far as possible, 
be removed, as a burden, and we venture 
to say business will rebound from the 
present suspense, and carry everything 
in the shape of material progress forward 
toavery satisfactory result during the 
year 1883. 

The situation here, at the center of our 
financial operations, is better than a 
week ago. After a number of violent 
fluctuations in the prices of some of the 
shares on the Stock Exchange, the tone 


confidence, apparently, and a wider 
range of buyers. The quotations are 
better than a week ago. 

The money market continues easy at 
low rates. The bank statement shows a 
falling off in reserve, but an accumula- 
tion of funds in the banks here in the 
shape of deposits : 


Loans inCrease.........cessees - $5,030,000 
Specie increase. énemaaie 796,300 
Legal tenders decrease... ..... 1,235,000 
Deposits increase : 3,925,200 
Reserve decrease, ............ 1,420,350 


Money is three and a half per cent. on 
call. 


In another column will tg found the annual 
statement of the Connecticut Mutual Life In- 
surance Company for the year 1882. In their 
Statement last year it was noted as a striking 
fact that during 1881 the Company added 
nearly $1,000,000 to their net assets. A brief 
glance at their 37th Annual Statement will 
show @ large increase in the business and 
gains for 1882 over 1881. It has been one of 
the aims of President Greene not to rest satis- 
fied with achievements in the past, but to im- 
prove yearly on previous excellent reports; 
and the fact that the Company added a quar- 
ter of a million more to their assets in 1882 
than in 1881, which wasa most successful year, 
is a gratifying proof that the management 
is sound. The company does not insure at 
lower rates than are consistent with the secu- 
rity of its large interests, and we have no hesi- 
tation in saying that such a Statement as it 
now presents caanot fail to attract the atten- 
tion and inspire the confidence of every be- 
liever in Life Insurance in the country. 
Briefly, at the end of thirty-seven years of 
honorable and successful work the company 
reports the possession of $51,602 422 78 of 
assets, with @ surplus over all policy liabilities 
of $6 850,000, according to the New York 
legul standard. Io other words, the company 
is in the financially healthfal condition cf 
being able to pay all its obligations, and have 
nearly $7,000,000 left as the property of its 
members. 








OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1883. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st December, 1882, 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist 
January, 1882, to 3ist December, 
eee fae $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 
off Ist January, 1882 1,516,844 85 
$5,929,588 43 





Total Marine Premiums 


Premiums marked off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1882, to Jist December, 1882, $4,390,305 90 
Losses paid during the 
same period .-. $2,013,767 35 
Returns of Pre- 
miums and 
Expenses 














$823,304 50 


The Company has the fullowing Assets, viz.: 

United states and state of New 
York Stock, City, Bank and other 
Stocks .. Pape Sm eeiaad $8,974,558 00 

Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 
wise 


‘ ceavesion ovate oome ..... 1,575,500 00 
Real state and Claims due the 

Company, estimated at. japan 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. 
Cash in Bank.... apes icolnentecas 


531,118 15 
1,725,575 02 
364.923 85 





Amount.... 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tifleates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1878 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal reoresentatites, on and 
after Tnesday, the Sixth of February next, from 
which date allinterest thereon will cease. The 
certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. 


A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1882, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday 
the First of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary 
——O—— 


TRUSTEES: 


J.D. JONES HORACE GRAY 
CHARLES DENNIS, EvVMOND W. CORLIES, 
W. H. H. MOURK, J 

LEWIS OURTIS 
CHAS, H. RUSSELL, 


ME MARSHALL, 
DAVID LANE, . LANE. 
GORDON W.BURNHAM, EDW IN Db. MORGAN, 
A. A. RAVEN, 8. G@ DE FOREST, 
WM. STUGIS SA UEL WILLET 
BENJ. H. FIELD, CHAS. D LEVEKIOH, 
JOSIAH O. w, WILLIAM BRYOF, 
WILLIAME DODGE, WILLIAM H FOGG, 
ROYAL PHELPS, THOS. B.CODDINGYON, 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, HORAUE K. THUKBER, 
© A. HAND, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
JOHN Dv. HEWLETT, JOHN L. RIK 

BB N. penzuu SMITH, 


WILLIAM H. WE 
CHAS. P. BURDETT, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIs, Vice- President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres't. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Net Asserts, January 1, 1882. $48,778,093 37 
RECEIVED In 1882— 
$4,998,029 83 

2,605,207 37 


155,853 89-- 7,759,091 09 


For Premiums 
For Interest and Rents. . 
Profit and Loss.... 


DISBURSED IN i882. 
To Pouicy-HOLDERs : 
For claims by death and matured 
$3,177,507 27 
1,230,500 68 
901,486 23 


endowments 
Surplus returned to policy-holders. . 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies. . 





Total to Policy-holders . $5,309,494 18 
EXPENSES : 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Ex- 
aminers’ fees, Printing, Advertising, Legal, 
Real Estate and all other Expenses... 


TAXEs.. 


678,706 50 


376,611 87 
—— $6,364,812 55 


$50,172,371 91 








Bauance Net Assets, December 31, 1882. 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 

Loans upon Real Estate, first lien... . $20,482,923 43 
366,803 28 
3,083,074 35 
12,040,468 88 
495,625 00 
619,900 00 


Loans upon Stocks and Bonds............ 
Premium Notes on Policies in force 

Cost of Real Estate owned by the Company 
Cost of United States Registered Bonds... 
Cost of State Bonds 

Cost of City Bonds 2,334,456 49 
Cost of other Bonds 7,951,747 33 
Cost of Bank Stock. 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock 26,000 00 
Cash in Bank 2,624,600 40 
Balance due from agents, secured. 24,011 75 





$50,172,371 94 








App 
Interest due and accrued. 


Rents accrued... . ivicoss hein te dattn arhade aseraneue 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, 
. NONE 


$928,055 72 
16,590 96 
440,597 07 


Net premiums in course of collection... . 


Net deferred quarterly and semi-annual premiums 44,807 12 


$1,430,050 87 


$51,602,422 78 





Gross Assets, December 31, 1882...... 


LIABILITIES : 
Amount required to re-insure all outstanding poli- 
cies, net assuming 4 per cent, interest.......... $46,848,704 00 


Additional reserve by Company’s Standard, 3 per 
cent. on policies issued since April 1, 1882... ... 
All other liabilties. .. 


17,446 00 
1,028,874 57 








$47,895,024 57 








.« $3,707,398 21 
3,724,844 21 
6,850,000 00 


Surpius by Company’s Standard: ---... 
Surpuivus by Connecticut Standard 4 per cent 
Surpius by New York Standard, 4} per cent., abont...., 


8.75 per cent. 
... $157,105, 751 00 


Ratio of expense of management to receipts in 1882 
Policies in foree December 31, 1882, 63,662, insuring... . 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M. TAYLOR, Secretary. 





PHILIP S. MILLER, 


General Agent N. Y. City, Long Island, and New Jersey. 
1 Wali Street, Corner Broadway, New York City. 








has materially improved. is more 


A. A. RAVEN, ord Vice-Pres't, 
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The anoouseement of the New York Life 
Tneurance Company, which appears on an- 
other page, calls attention to some striking 
facts brought ontin its recent thirty eighth 
annual report. The total income of the com- 
Pp ‘8y from its bus ness of last year was almost 
$12,000.000. in that time it paid its policy 
nolders over $6 000 000 and its total surplus 
has reached the lurge figure of $7 040,213 95 
[t increased its income last year nearly $1,- 
500,000. The growth of this company during 
the last decade has been something astonish- 
ing. Its acects have risen from 18- to 50,000,- 
000 in the short interval of ten years. The 
success of the company shows that it can 
justly claim that its policy ia substantially 
conservative, looking to security and a steady 
business rather than to sensational methods. 
One feature of the policy issued by this com- 
pany is the omission of the clause making it 
void in case of suicide. Its tontine invest- 
ment policies are a very popular feature, the 
accamulations on many of them being so 
large as to coastitute practically a new insur- 
ance. 


One of the oldest established business 
houses in New York is the seed house of B. 
K. Bliss & Sons, 34 Barclay Street. This firm 
has made a wide and high reputation for 
itself by the excellence of its seeds, and by 
the thoroughness and care with which it 
trausacts its business. This firm was the 
first to send Garden Seeds by mail, a system 
which has now become very widely adopted. 
This house keeps on hand a full assortment 
of all kinds of garden, field, and flower 
seeds, plants, small fruits, and garden re- 
quisites.. They issue a catalogue which may 
be had on application. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
FOR NERVOUSNESS. 

Dr. H. N. D. PAKKER, Chicago, says: ‘I 
have thoroughly tested it in nervous diseases, 
dyspepsia and general debility, and in 
every case could see great benefit from its 
use.” 


Time-Juice ond Pe 
claiin « 


47 > has fully established its 
MASSEY & o., 


to digestion. OCASW 
7 iat RKroadway and 578 5th ave. 


For the removal of dandruff, and for curing hum- 
ors of the scalp, nothing can be better than Ayer’s 
Hair Vigor. 


Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral is acknowleded the best of 
all preparations for the cure ef pulmonary com- 
plaints. 

Brown’s Bronchial Troches will re‘ieve Bron- 


chitis, Asthma, Catar/h, Consumptive and Throat 
Diseases. They are used always with good success. 








sicest §i te $1.00 5. SB. 


$6.75 FoR A $100 8. S. LIBRARY. 





e 
Over three million wa. 
08 doors 


10 FOR A $10 TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 


ws 
170 boo«s fesacd—whele vos far SLs. 
$250 Sample book aad particulars, \¢s, 


$1. Tem books, inciediag Bible Dic npc Commentary, 


Compendium of Teaching. ete., books worth Tho. to §: 50 cach: 
‘Whole ten §:. 10; shagiy. ibe. enah: Sve libraries §! each. posip'é. 


5c. PER YEAR FOR MONTHLY 8. 8, PAPERS 


when bought in low of ten or 


AGOOD THING FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 
2 ele 


— “Magic Lanterns 
POLYOPTICON, Outdone! 
_- PRICE ONLY 
Wonder Camera. $2.50. 





From the ; Christian Union, Oct. 26, 1982, page age 355. 


‘The need has long been felt fora magic lantern in which other pictures 
might be displayed than those painted on a glass slide. One is always finding 
cuts in the magazines or pictures on cards that would make a pretty parlor 
exhibition if they could only be thrown upon a sheet by some means that would 
not be too complicated or costly. Such an apparatus has sow been invented. 
It is known as the Polyopticon, and consists of a pasteboard box containing 
two reflectors, with openings top and bottom, to admit a lamp chimney, 
and at the front and back—the one for the lens and the other for the picture. 
It is designed to be placed over the Argand or Student Lamp, the light from 
which illuminates the picture and is reflected through the lens upon the sheet. In 
the magic lantern the display is limited to the glass slides; in the Polyopticon it is 
practically unlimited, since any smal! engraving, photograph, or drawing, which 
has a light background and distinctly marked lines may be used with effect. The 
instrument is not large enough for a public hall, but serves admirably for parlor 
use, throwing a disk upon the screen of from four to five feet in diameter. The 
writer has employed one for his own. entertainment and that of a circle of friends, 
and, with alittle practica, has been able to work it with great facility. It is hard 
to see how, for the comparatively small price at which the Pclyopticon is sold, any- 
thing better of the kind could be produced, and it is quite certain that nothing for 
the money will furnish a more varied and attractive source of entertainment.” 


Price of No. 1, including 150 assorted views, by mail . . . $2 80 
2 (large size) including 150 assorted views and 
a ais) Card. “sal Sy ewe 5 50 


Ilinstrated circular and price li.t of spectacles, eye glasses, opera, field and marine 
glasses, microscopes, barometers, etc.,. etc., mailed free upon application. 


Ernest Goldbacher, Optician 


98 FULTON St-. NEw =< 


WORTH 


AND _A_ VALUABLE 

PREMIUM ALLFOR 
plant BURPEE’S SEEDS this year yeu 
will be convinced that there are none - 
ter. In order to induce to give 

OuUk EDS a fair trial, we make this 





RE. 


ARDEN 


SCROFULA, 


and all ecrofulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelar, 
Eczema, Blotcher, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncles 
Boils, and Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct 
reeult.of an impure atate of the blood. 

To cure these diseases the blood must be purified, 
and restored to a healthy and natural condition, 
AYEs’s SARSAPARILLA has for over forty years 
been recognized by eminent medical authorities as 
the most powerful blood purifier in existence. It 
frees the system from all foul humors, enriches and 
strengthens the blood, removes al! traces of mer- 
curial treatment, and proves itself a complete 
master of all ecrofulous diseases. 
















A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores, 


‘*Some months ago I was troubled with scrofu- 
lous sores (ulcers) on my legs. The limbs were 
badly swoilen and inflamed, and the sores discharged 
large quantities of offensive matter. Every remedy 

; : ai a t rind; ®100 in Cash Prizes fori SSB 

[ tried failed, until I used AYER's SaRsaPakILLa,!] Pocrleas Cucumber, best: Dewing’s Beet, very smooth, 

of which I have now taken three bottles, with the | ofsuper> guality; Golden Stonehead Lettuce, splendid; 

Yellow Danvers Gnion, Long Smooth Parsnip, New 

result that the sorea are healed, and my general casex Hybrid Squash, lerep and fine, keeps all wi 7 

health greatly improved. I feel very grateful for| Freach Breakfast Kadish, Premium J Esecx } ary te 
the good you: medicine has done me. 


Tomato, smooth and handsome; New 
nich Turnip, earliest, fine grained, ad oon er. These 12 
Yours sespectfully, Mrs, ANN O'BRIAN.” 
148 Sullivan St., N. Y., June 24, 1882. 


ta of new and desirable seeds are alone actually W orth 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


but we will send the entire collection ,post- 
stimulates and regulates the action of the digest- 






x ew eet as honey, aud a gem indeed; 
Queen Water Melon, largest on 
red, luscious, crisp and sugary, with 











and asa premium will give 
any ad you a year’s subscription 
to“T ~ Farm and Garden,” 4» independent, sometimes 
pty Farmer's paper,—mi for the man whose living de- 
nds upon what be raises---with something of interest for 
is wife. You get in value $1.50 forS50 Cts, Perhaps there 
area 5 Ld BCI choice seeds you would like to have, therefore 











i aseimilative organs, renews an tr we of- % 8 ct. Stamps, all the above 
wean featintive eaguna, . < catnne fer te 5 CENTS = seeds, The Farm and Garden for 
ens the vital forces, and speedily cures Catarrh, | one year, an also, one packet each of Ice Cream Water 







Y i . Melon ece’s I ved Orange Carrot, Long 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General Debdility, and White Saisify, and 7 wae he. i eRe: orite Toanate 


all di arising from an impoverished or cor- 








mee. Pavers sise of the ordinary. ag 
41. per year: ene primary weekly at tc 

C= YEAR FOR QUARTERLIES. 

BSebviare Lesson Beips, with music, patent old 

aC end sew tune sombinatio: * sing at sicht. 

8 Tesehers' Heips i8o. te 24¢ por year. Samples tree. 





$1.30 TEACHERS’ BIBLE. P.3: 


flexibie, protection sewed, ete., for 


REWARD CARDS, $x." 


sent packs fer Ihc. Tee packs, 800. Sample pack, 
‘se, choice 


Sp ANTHEM BOOK suse ome 


Price $! per 4.8. ; postage extra 5 sents each, 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL ORGAN. 
MAPS. 


[eh ger pone oy pode 
4 page-, Tin etges, sree Binding, for $1.36. Best kid lined, 
edges, silk 92 30, So 


» ibe. 
ee 


‘= Gps, iour fall ectares, four sete of reeds (as 
“saute classe), large velume, rich and power- 
pe th lin = oat Improvements, $35. Send fer particu ars 

44 correct te latest survey. O14 Postmiens 
Sesion NewTestament Palestine, and Trav- 


oo 1 Post ——— $1.60 cach ; on cloth 
Bc, SONG BOOK. newt rest 


eames. ig ow Catalogue tree. 
DAVID C. COOK, 4 Adams St. Chicago. 


| John Wana 


Woaine Tocesit an and 


aes _. 
mentssent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
— to circumstances—subject to return and 
ndof mone Mf not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with de mailed on Gaplication. 
e JOHN WA AMAKER, PHILapE 
We have the largest retafl stock in the United States. * 




















Res ere. Cc Caras sant pte by tg and yng 
postpel on fe i 
i Gurr & Mee, 


&00., Beverly, Maas, 


















rupted condition of the blood and a weakened 
vitality. 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, 
on t of its c trated strength, and great 
power over disease. 


PREPARED BY 
Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass 


Sold by all Druggists ; price $1, six bettles for $5. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 


Direct from the Farm. 


Warranted Fresh, Pure, and Sure to Grow, or 
Money refunded. 


Seeds for the Children’s Garden at 25 per 
cent. Discount. 


valuable nove ty for NE DOLLAR alone costs 25 Cta. per 


pocket of 720 OLLAR =:. we will send all that 
oft 


Sage rx OQ we ote for ade 
Ne P 







n addition one NE eac 






Drumhead Savoy Cabbage, delicious fall and winter 
cabbage; Vienna Kohl-Rabl, a vegetable that should be 
on every table; Long Scarlet Radish, celebrated Soya 
Bean, and New Giant Red Rocea Onion, of enormous 
size, handsome and mild. For @1 you get ail th the seeds 
named in this os Ney ape (worth at regular prices over 
two dollars), and “The Farm and Garden” every month 
of one of these 



















8. It tells all about 
Thoroughbred L Stock, Fancy Poultry, &c. Address 


W.ATLEE BURPEE&CO 


Nos, 475 & 477 N. FIFTH ST. and 
476 & 478 YOoRk« AVE., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MALLFRUITS 
CARNATIONS 
ROSES and PANSIES 


SHRUBS, SEEDS & FLOWER PLANTS 















My c iy catalogue gives Sai inate notions Sor cuture 
If you or the Children want seeds, please send cic gy @ MAPA 
for my catalogue for 1883, with directions for culti- Pitch ‘ S.W New York. 


vation, Fame To ALL. 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 


Moreton Farm, Rochéster, N. Y. 





@OLD MEDAL, ER's 1878, 


brea ast Cocua 


Warranted absolutely pure 
vocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 











an 
lue Ultra | 
Sweet Corn, sweetest sugar corn ever pectin ; Perfection | 


“raj Sr BURPEE SFARMANNUAL 








& CO., Dorchester, Mags. 
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The Most Remark 
yy yt 
ull account 
and a beautiful chromo of it. The 
finest stock in the U.S. of 
a embracing ali ZRUITS, 
also a superior stock of Fruit 
a Trees. Lovett’s Small Fruits 
are the best. Catalogue,”brilliant. 
ly illustrated (colored piates), tell. 
ing how to get and grow them, 
henest descriptions, fair prices, 
free. The most beauti useful Fruit we cteggs ~ ever 
published. . TT. Lov E TT. oe Silver, N. J., 
Introducer of Cuthbert snaiitities Manchester Strawberry. 


IF YOU HAVE A — N, YOU NEED 
el 






















N SMALL FRUITS AND 


“Hagan 


GAR dew REQUISITES, 


EsTAaBLISUED 1845, 
300 BEAUTIFUL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


With a richly colored plate of a Group of Carnations, and a de 
scriptive priced list of 2,000 varieties of Firower and V EGETABLE 
sceds—w ith much useful information upon their culture—150 pages 
—mailed to all applicants enclosing 6 cents to prepay postage 





Extra Early, Very Owar? (8 to {0 Inches), Re- 
quircs no Gushing, Exquisite Flavor. 

Acknowledged by all to be the best and earliest Pea grown. 

CAUTION.-—~As there is another Pea in the market called 
** American Wouder,” send tous and get the genuine Bliss's Amer- 
ican Wonder. 

Prices.—Half pint ‘package, 25 cents; 
7 by mail, post-paid. 

Our Novelty gag giving full particulars of all the leading now 

elties, mailed free 


B. K. BLISS & ome, 34 | Barclay Street, Hew York, 


pint, 45 cents; quart, 








For 155% 1s an Kiegant Heok of 150 Pages, 
3 Celored Piates of Fiowers and Vegetabies, 
and more than 1,000 ILilustrations of the 
choicest Flowers, Plants and Vegetables, and Diree- 


tions for growing. It is handsome enough tor the 
Center Table or a Hol'day Present. Send on your 
name and Post Office address, with 10 cents, and I 
will send you a copy, postage paid This is nota 
quarter et its cost. It is prnted in both English and 
German. It you atterwards order seeds deduct the 
10 cents. 

Vick’s Seeds are the Best in the Werld! 
The Frorat Guipe will tell how tw get and grow 
them. 

Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, 6 
Colored Pla‘es, 500 Encravings. For 5) cents ie 

aper covers; $1.00 in elegant cloth. In German or 
Eng!ish. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 32 Pages, a 
Colored Plate in every number, and many fine En- 
gravings. Price $1.25 a year; Five Copies tor $5.00 
Specimen Numbers sent jor 10 cents; 3 trial copies 
fur 25 cents. JAMK= VieK, 

Rochester, N, Y. 


THE PIVGFE .&.CONARD ©O% 
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Fane. e 30 Umkée Wodses 





BUSING 

for ees a, Pot Plants sui 4 
oes = S dalivere dsafely, postpaid,to s any poet 
office. S splendid varetion ae cho Ice, 

for $I; § $2; 19 Venn “so fer 5: 
75 for 81 wae reign W Wee ROSES tre 
Present leg wma ¥ weet 43 R 

with every o ole EW Gulp a 8 tree 6 


Treatise on the Rose. pp. poi & ae Eee gory 
THE DINCEE & CONARD CO. 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co,, Pa. 


TRY OUR Saas 


Ca jagne FREE, 
Send the address of TE 
me ef oy pr 


quaties! r Wi 
NNI FALLEN, GREENHOUSES. Springfield, 0. 


ho DU 
sand we e will send you 
Ide Sunflowe: 








SEEDS. 


My Annual Priced Catalogue is now ready, and 
mailed free te ali applicants. It contains all the 
leading and most popular sorts of 


Vegetable, Farm, 


AND 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, 
and nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDCEMAN, 
All, We 


37 East 19th St., New York City. 
Novelties in 
ES, 


SEEDS ii eet 


eat, an ood Winst ant he ie \Cedicelen of Vegetable, 
Flower, Grassand TreeSEED. Everything is tested. 
BRU., Seedamen, PELLA, 10 W A- 


SMALL FRUITS!! 


moana te wens One ofthe largest apd Angst 


aE P ROE 





Uur Large GARDEN GUIDE 
fesetbing Cole's chy Seeds 
Free t 


ofr the aifiet 
OTATO 





novelties. 


SocnngaSapete 
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THE PILLOW-INHALER! 


ALL-NIGHT INHALATION! 
A GREAT ADVANCE IN MEDICAL SCIENCE! 
Catarrh, Bronchitis and Consumption Cured. 


THE I *illow-Inhaler is one 
inventions of the age. 














of the most effective medical 
It is a triumph of science over 





disease, It is tremendous in its effects, for it is the conqueror 
of Catarrh and the whole horrible phalanx of kindred ail 
ments. 


ONE THING IT DOES—IT CURES! 


ox It isa Mechanical Pillow which lies flat upon one’s ordinary 
TRADEMARK. §=Hed-pillow. It contains reservoirs for volatile medicines and 
modifying valves to control its action. The medicines and balms used in these reservoirs 
are the most healing and disinfecting that science and e xperience have been able to formu- 
late for the purpose required. They are entirely safe and the Inhaler is perfectly comfort- 





able. There are no’pipes or tubes forthe mouth or nose. Each night (the dangerous period 
of the twenty-four hours) for about eight hours 
health enters the wasted body of the wretched 


sufferer with every breath he draws! It conquers 
disease by a continuous application of curative air 
to the diseased membranes ofthe respiratory organs, 
and, whilst ae ading stimulating and soothing 
agents upon inflamed tissues and wrating the bl 
searc he sihrongl Lrevery drop in the body for ve stiges 
of disease and annihilates them. 


CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 
CONSUMPTION. 


HERE I8 ONE TESTIMONY OUT OF HUNDREDS. 


A CURE OF THE WORST TYPE OF CATARRH. 


*** T had Catarrh of the worst kind, and then I wag 
going into Consumption. I pe -icerntc the Pir low-Inhaler 








right along, and gave up all other medicines, and now IT amin perfect health. It has wroneht suc } a cure for 
me that I feel I cannot do too mach to spread the kr edge of it to others, to whom perhaps it may prove as 
great a blessing nows how I suffered: also manv frien r 





The pastor in my church in Ba'timo 


delphia and Baltimore Very Sincerely, MRS. M. J. CHADWICK, Mutitca Hitt, N.J 
person. We have a book of such at our office, ar 
more constantly coming wy are from every part of the land. Wherever the ] 
Inhaler goes, it manifest its power to heal, Send for Cirealars and Testimony to 


3 THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., 1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
al 


Sawing Made Easy HU RCH 
With the Monarch Lightning Saw ! USHIO NS 


Sent on 30 Days H. D. OSTERMOOR & SON, 
Test Trial. P.O. Box 8127. Office, 36 Broadway, N. Y. Ci 


But this is only the tes tim: my of one 














MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 


Favyorably Known to the 


1826. Church Chapel School Ftre Ale 





WENEFLY & C0. WEST TROY, 8. 3 








| 
| 

A boy 16 years ond can eaw logs fant and easy. Minne 
MURRAY. Portas “Am much pleased with | 
oe » MONARCH LIGHTNING SAW. | sawed off a | 
nlogin 2 minu or sawing logs into snitable Belts of Pure Copper and Tin for Chuyer« 

| Schools, Fire A'erme Farms, ete, = 

| WARRANTED, Cata'og2e sent Pree 


VaNDUZEN & TIFT. Cina * 


i ae for family Bt ve a... d, and all sorts of log-cut- 
ting, it is peerless and unrivaled. A great saving 
ef labor and mony. ent Qn. est Trial. 
Tilust: ited Catalogue, Free, AGENTS WwW 

Mention thi Address MONARCH LI ( "MINING 

8aW CO., 163 h ndulph Street, ¢ 


GENTS WANTED can gceen inno tons SfORTMDOE X.3 


8 ALL P ’ THE U. 
) PARTS OF THE U.S. TO SER | pen. Ave tea inval labetors. Our lit 
THE b v, two years d, dt+charged over t ty worl 
days, using only a few of your Worm Cc 


American Universal! Cyclopedi, ¥ i nant Wendadere” ween” 


‘tions, ours, 


Bs 





| AUTHERS READ Tils. 


STONE Riper, N. ¥ 





§. W. Green’s Son, 74 & 76 Beekman 8t., N. «| ee 
—__— New Srries: Gold Beveled Edo 
Chromo Visiting Ce 4, finest qua 
pees ‘oer lowest prices, 


IMMEDIATELY 
26 Young Mon and Wom: at aaa thnane lOe present with ea 
prepareforSpecial Positicas: | © CLINTON RUS & GO. Cli: tons 
Eook-keepora, Penmen, Sslosmen, &c. SOLLEGE,Painssie. = =~ Sei 
ts ile, 
Address with stam p, COBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville £53.00 ae 


@TOR OXLEY 





$66 5°10" our own own. Te rms and $5 ont fit 
free. T& e land, Me 

$723, A Ww EEK, f12 a day at homeeasity made. Qogite 
s rasta, Me | FREIGHT 

— ae, PREPAID 


can now Piss a fortune, Out | 
it worth $10 free Address BE. @ 

RIDEOUT £00. 10 Barclay Bt N.Y 
pe rday at home. Samples worth 85 free 


$5 to $2 Addrese Brivson & Co., Portiand, Me 


CONSUMPTION, 


have a positive remedy for the above diseases; ty 
ite use thousands of cases of the worst pin dand oi 
long standing huve been cured. In 0 strom 



























ubite git. 
and other Delis, also Chimes and Pes. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 










deed, 
is m ais ita «flicacy, that J will send T wo BO t 
TLES FREE, together with a VAL ae LE TRE» 

ISE on this disease, to ay y sufferer. Give express ‘s 
P.O.address. DR.T.A.SLOCUM, 131 Pear! St., N.Y 










































CHR ISTIAN 





SEATTY'S PARLOR. ORGANS 
















UNION, 


143 





‘CHEAPEST, E BOOK im THE WORLD. 


he New American Dictionary Price only 


ry 00 Contains 1,000 Engravings and 100 pages more 
. than any oth er book of the kind ever Rigen general 
ca rary of general 


















This use Tul ax 













a knowledge, as well as rt 1e « verbly bound in 
cloth and gilt. No pocket af 1 tains every useful 
word inthe English langua i at ng and 

B® pronunciation, ar d avast of y ir nh upon 
Sctence, Mythex “y, Blogray American Histor ry, t m" terest 

eing a Perfect | Library ef. Peterenc: e- R ster’s 

sts $9.00 4 ly $1 

Read | what “the Press Says: 

» examined and find It ts avery 
I + w t ave neve regent il,eitherin price 
e DVOCATH Worth ten times the money Tri 
UNE AND FARMER t Dictionary and library of reference, ESLIE 
ILLUSTRATED NEWS ave frequent occasion to use the New Am can 
Dictionary ia our office and regard it well worth the price.”’—CHRISTIAN UNION 


COMPENDIUM 
oF USEFUD 
*NOwLEDGE 


fag ** With the New American Dictionary in the library for 
@ much more expensive works can be dispensed with, and ignorance of his coun- 
try, bistory, business, law, etc is inex able in any man,’’—SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN. “A Valuable addition to ng: library.’—N. Y. SUN * There is more real 
worth than in most s ks at ten the cost."—N. ¥Y. COMMERCIAL WoRLD, 
Note the price, $1.0 ost ais "2 coples for St. fos a 
fan erson Ww tupa 
Extraordinary Offer. oie ren nt gi.00 cee 
we willsend Free as a premium the American Waterbury Stem Winding Watch 
j Fora Club of 15 we wil!send free a Solid Silver Hunting Case Ws 
i F ‘tub of 30 we willsend free a Lady’ lid Gold Hunting Case Wate h 
h,, Wo Lo aa Fora Club of 5O ¥e willsend free a Gents lid Ge a Hunt g Case Watch 
Siw nb al Send a Dollar at once for asample copy. You can easily secure ove of these 
cS UR IWC s wate or dur 1 
— 


WORLD MANUFACTU RI NG COL) 12 


THIS SPLENDID 
COIN SILVER HUNTING CASE 


WATCH FREE 


erson who will send us 
an order for— 


NEW AMERICAN 
DICTIONARIES 


At One Dollar Each. 


can readily secnre 


reference, many other 















PLY 
‘CUS tRaTiONS, 






esina day or t we 
ir re cy ity we 








r to the publishersof this paper, the commercial 


ty. 
2'N assau Street, New ork 





person 


en subscribers in one or two 

| i VER WATCH 
NEY sou 

or a sar ‘ y 

TIONARY ani 
FIFTEEN. 

1 har 1 

oR +8 


0 -WORLD MANU- 
FACTURING co. 122 ‘Nassau Street, New York. 


WORLD November 2ist, 1882. 


D MANUFACTURING CO. 
Find enclosed $20 for 30 New American Dictionaries and the Ladi “9 Solid 





Gotd Watch, Lsecured Thirty Subscribers in one day, and have several Inore 
promised, Everyone likes the Dictionary and all I have seen have cubes ribed, 


Miss LAURA COIL, Annapolis, Mo, 


OMmic e of the Auditor of the Treasury, Post Office De partme mt, 
World Manui’z Co., Washington, BD. C., Jan. 29, 18832. 
The New American Dictionary ordered January 15 athand, I obtzined 
fourteen subscribers in about as many minutes last Saturday ’ “and find the 
Post Otflce departmentis a good ticid to work in. The book proves to be 








just the thing for office use, ft have many more promise d, and will send 
another larger order, Send the silver Watch as premium for this cli tb. 
{Hcnpreps oF TEST! AONIALS LIKE THE ABOV Respectfully, ROBERT H, WOOrt 





AGENTS! BOOK AGENTS 


SUNLIGHT woSHADOW PLANTATION epee ES 








ORIGIN 4 WORDS AND mt she. nosily never 
fe I I . s! I ) 
aby Jo 200 RB. Goug 2 =) | before pabbiiaies a. ny ® Mar a i 4 ay! J 
want 1000 more Agents to sell this cote I Dp sat it e. ese 

1¢ faaghs end cries ov shttobe savedandsung.” i op 1.W. 

et : enti " we = d re t rh c the book i ‘ae! l by thon : 1.M.4 
De _ Gilt. 272 py TARERAL, fea ts 
PO AGENTS, Send 60 eta, f ‘ vii, to 

ites * ON w ¢ ’ I 1y N Cor ‘ nuati 0 








NLY. ¥.$59 












R I FP 83. 00 at geen i id ¢ hight and Left Knee Stops, ta 
egu ar rice Book and Music. | control t ntire mo otio n by t! i 
necessary Five Sets of Gi LDEN 
24 STOPS, 1-Cer0,8 ft.tone, 2 selodin,8 ft, tone, $-Claradella, | TONGUE itTED=, as followes, A set of poms 
~ Sit 4-Ma nual Sut Bass, 16 ft. t ,» & Bourdon 1 ‘ ul Sut iss eeds; set of 3 Octaves of 
ft tone, 6-Saxaphor ait. tone, 7 eternity earciad paling ye rare 8| VOIX CELESTE One get of FR { 
ft. tone, 9 Viola Dol 4 ft. t , 10-Grand Ex} ession French Horn HORN } DS, and? 1-2 Octavee each of 
, 1: rp Molian, 13-Vox Humana, 14-t x ft.t I VarGOLDEN TONGUE REEDS Re. 
t i arionet,8 ft. tone, 17-Voix Celeste £ s ail this, it will be fli ted up th an 
19-Vox J te, 8 ft. t I OCTAVE ¢ VLER, v doubles the 
HH 22-Or 1 | | pe of the ment. Lamp tands, 
‘ i} ) k i t Bea s Pate: top Ac- 
f Or Art. IT J ti ading Board, &e., & It hag 
ANCE, BEING 1} \ LY LIKE " lid and « eniently arranged 
ut, pr ely ¢ ed ¥v 1/2} for n , T helfoy a, whi 
ver T ) > Pocket | a e upright] rm ude f1 ~ 
is of the mos tant. I leserving Lpla rit < ! re of greag 
the mi VES pal id orn ment the 1 } I ne fitted up with 8] cs 
se Five Octaves . “ { he y of pe 1 he 
FIVE 24 "BEE 3 6 will not ta t dirt iv 2 “x 4 ¥ h a 
« I r \ X ret,a 1 fn a id 








Ifyouwiil remit me $59 and th “4 
eye Coupon within 10 day 

rom the date hereof, I will bo ; 
Sua ship you this Oryan, with Ure 
gan Bench, Book, ete, exactly the 
sameas Iscll for $83. Youshoulst 
order immediately, and in noca:e 
later than 10 days. One year’s 
test trial given and @ full warrve):« 
tee for six years, 


Jer my Hand and 





~ SPECIAL TEN DAY OFFER, 











Nar Given us 
SY ol 


20th dayot Fev’ 7., 


NEWJERSHY, 2 
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receipt of this C« upon and 
es ash by B: agg raft, Pos 
fice Money Ord er, Registered ~ 
etter, Express Prepaid, or k on your bank, it rf orwarded within © Saye fro 
the date hereof, 1 hereby agree to ac ept this < pos a rr 34, $ part payment on 
celebrated 24 Sten @88 Parlor Organ, with Ben 300k, etc., providing the ca 
balance of 65 scompanies this coupon ; and I wi hy send you a receipted bill in fu 
for $88, and ay aud ship you the Organ just as it is advertised, fully warrant r 
six years. Money refunde d with interest from the date of remittance if not as r pre 
sented after one year’s use. (Signed,) DANIEL F, BEATTY. 












































ue rere 









ie No. 1215.— Height, 72 ins. Depth, % ins, 
mT enath, h, 49 ins, Weight, boxed, about 400 lus. 





y PRI PAID. - Asa further inducement for yo you (provides 
you order immediately, within the 10 days,} 
agree repay freight on the above Re an to your nearest railroad freight stati 


any point roe the Mississippi River, or that far on any going westof it. This is a rare 

opportunity to place an instrument, as it were, at yeur very dver, all freight prepaid, 

ae manufacturer's wholesale prices. Order now; nothing saved bycorrespondence. 

Enclosed find @59 for organ. I have read your state. 

ment in this advertisement, and I order one on 

condition that it must prove exactly as_represented in this advertisement, or If 

shall return it at the end of one year’s use and demand the return of&my money, with int t 

from the very moment I forward it, at six percent according to your offer. Be vert y po uu 
ticular to give Name, Post Office, County, State. Freight Station, and on what Railroad. 

{a7 Be sure to remit by Bank Draft, P, O. Money Order, Registered Letter, Express Prepaid, 
or by Bank Check. You may acce Rt by te ee grap ae a } -¥ day and = :~ by mail on that day 
which will secure this special oO fer. nagnificent nstrument introduc od 

rice, P 1 de DING “ORDER Is GIV EN IMME DIATEL \ © 


ius: DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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THE CHRISTIAN 


UNION. 





Von. XXVIT. No. 7 








It is very annoy 
ing when in the 
bath to drop the 
and have to 


soap 
tecl for it. The 
Ivory Soap floats, 
and is without ex- 
CC] tion the most 
luxurious Soap tor 
bathing, it lathers 
freely, and is easi- 
ly rinsed ott, leav- 
ing a sense of 
cleanliness and 


comiort attainable 
by no other means 





R. H. MACY & C0, 


14th ST,, SIXTH AVE,, and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE INVITE THE ATTENTION OF OUR CUS- 
YFOMERS AND THE PUBLIC TO OUR ELEGANT 
ASSC RTMENT OF BLACK AND COLORED 


FROM THE LOOMS OF THE MO#T CELEBRAT 
ED FOREIGN AND DOMESTIIO MANU- 
FACTURERS. ALSO TO OUR UNU-UAL- 


LY LARGE AND CAREFULLY SELECT- 
ED STOCK OF BLACK AND COLORED. 


DRESS GOODS: 


ALL OF THE F 
WE SHALL SELL AT A SMALL ADVANCE ON 
COST OF IMPORTATION. 


WE QUOTE PRICES OF SOME VERY DESIR- 
ABLE LADIES’ 


NTT ITS 
SULTS. 
BRAIDED FLANNEL+*UITS, at 812 99 and $1499 
BLACK CASHMERE SUITS, at $10 49 and $28 99 
@OLORED CASHMERE SUITS, Special Line. 
at 81674 

BLACK AND COLORED SERGE SUITS, 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 

at $24.99, $30 99 
BLACK AND COLORED SILK SUITS, 


EXTRA GOOD VALUF, 
JERSEY WAISTS, 


WRAPS IN GREAT VARIETIES. 


4LL MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE PROMPT | 


ANDCAREFUL ATTENTION. SPRING CAT- 
ALOGUE WILL BE READY IN A FEW 
WEEKS, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


CONTINENTAL INS. 00.,, 


100 Broadway, New York. 








Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... $1,524,123 54 | 
.-e. 818,545 27 | and Commercial College. 


Reserve for all other claims. . 





at $14 99 | 


New-York Life Insurance Co 


|Amount of Net Cash Assets, January, 1, 1882.. 
REVENUE sane vette 


| Premiums 


| Losses by death, including Reversionary additions to same... 


THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


OFFICE, Nos. 346 and 348 BROADWAY. 


TANUARY ms 1sss. 


Less deferred premiums January 1, 1882 


..$9,604,788.38 
452, ist: ‘00—$9,152,627.38 


Interest and rents (including realized eae on real estate 


sold) 
Less interest accrued January 9 1882 


3,089,273.21 
291,254.80— 2,798,018.41—$11 950,645.79 


$57,080,652.65 


DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


$1,955,292.00 


Endowments matured and discounted, including Reversionary additions 


tosame. 


Annuities, dividends, and returned preeene on cancelled policies - 
-. $6 


Total paid Policy-holders 
Taxes and re-insurances 


Commissions, brokerages, agency expenses and physicians’ fees. . 
| Office and law expenses, salaries, advertising, printing, &c 


427,258.95 
3,827 ,758.76 


09.71. 
234,678.27 
1 ,332,038.38 
Remaesconrsets 385,111.18— $8,162,137.54 
$48,9E8.515.11 


. ASSETS. 


Cash in bank, on hand, and in transit (since received) ... 
Invested in United States, New York City and other stocks, (market value, 


$19,953,956.52). 
Real Estate 


.$1,276,026.67 


18,072,074.81 
4,133,065.13 


Bonds and mort jages, first lien on real estate, (buil jings thereon ee d 
for $17,950,000.00 and the policies assigned to the Company as ad-" 


ditional collateral security). 


Temporary loans, (secured by stocks, market value, $5,191,139.50)._ 


19,306,940.16 
. 4,313,000.00 


*Loans on existing policies, (the reserve held by the Company on these 


policies amounts to $2,690,961) 


*Quarterly and semi-annual premiums on ‘existing policies, due subse- 


quent to January 1, 1883.. 


*Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection 


Agents’ balances 
Accrued interest on investments January 1, 


1883 


Excess of market value of securities over cost 
*4 detailed sc a of these items will accompany 


é 


report filed with the Insurance Depar tme nt of 


CASH ASSETS, January 1, 1883... 


Appropriated as foliows: 
Adjusted losses, due subsequent to pene 4, 1883 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, &c 
Matured endowments, due and unpaid 
Annuities, due and unpaid (uncatied for 





(claims not presented) 


494,032.23 


540,555.04 
324,395.19 
62,424.95 
326,000.06— $48,918,515.11 


the usual an nual j 
tate of New York. ) ae | 
Vuihisielcoush - $50,800,396.82 

$351,451.24 

138,970.23 

. eee 53,350.43 

6,225.86 


Reserved for re-insurance on existing policies; parti cipating insuranc e 


at 4 per cent. Carlisle net premium; 
Carlisle net premium. 


non-participating at 5 on cent. 


- 43,174,402.78 


| Reserved for contingent liabilities ‘to Tontine Dividend, 


FINEST QUALITY, AND WHI: H: 


| No. 80—Life of Cromweil. 


The two Safety Funds ther equal $1,100,000. 
. GEO, T. HOPE, Pree't. | 


Uxrvue Puc, Sec’y. 


| Address, GEo. CraiG, 307 West 2ist St., 


Fund, January 1, 
reserve on existing policies of that class. . 


1882, over and above a 4 per cent. 


.$2,054,244.03 


Addition to the Fund during 1882 for semesnente and matured 


reserves 


DEDUCT— 


Returned to Tontine atid -holders ns the Some on 


Matured Tontines. 


Balance of Tontine Fund January 1, 1883 
Reserved for premiums paid in advance........ 


Divisible Surplus at 4 per cent.. 


- 1,409 966.00 
$3,164,210.03 


. 1,072,837.87 


oly wikeine yas lead 2,091 372.16 
35,782.36 


$45,851,555.03 
4,948,841.79 


Surplus by the New York State Standard at 4) per ct., estimated at 10,000,000.00 


From the undivided surplus of $4,948.841 the Board of Trustees has declared a Reversionary dividend 
to participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 


annual premium. 


During the year 12,178 policies have been issued, insuring $41,325,520. 


1, 1879, 45,005. 
1, 1880, 45,705. 

+ Jan. 1, 1881, 48,548. 
Policies in force / -_ i, oo pogo 


Jan. 


Number of \ Jan. 


1878, $1,687,676. 


1878, $1,948,665 


Jan. 4, 1879, $125,232,144. 

Amount \ Jan. 1) 1880, 127 417.763. 

. Yan. 1) 41884, 135,726,916. 
Yan. 1) 41882) 151.760/824. 
an. 1, 1883, 


at risk 
171,415,097. 


Jan. 1, 1879, $2,811,436. 


Death- \ 4879; 1/569,854. Income J 1879, 2,033,650. Divisible | Jan: 14'1880, 3/120/371. 
claims ~ 1880, eee from 4 a ae 4 Surplus at < Jan. 1, 1881, 4,295,096. 

: 1881, 2,013,203. . 2,432,654. Jan. 1, 1882, 4,827,036. 
paid ( igg2' 1\955.292,  Taterest ( 1882, 2798018, * Per cent. ( Ja". 41,1883, 4.948.841. 


TRUSTE Es 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 
WM. H. APPLETON, 


DAVID DOWS, 


HENRY BOWERS, 


EDWARD MARTIN, 
JOHN MAIRS, 


WILLIAM BARTON, LOOMIS L. WHITE, HENRY TUCK, M. om 
WILLIAM A. _— ROBERT = COLLINS ALEX. STUDWELL, 

H. B. CLAFI S. S. FISHER, R. SUYDAM GR ANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., ARCHIBALD H. WELCH. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
D. O'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
CHARLES WRIGHT, M. D., 


HENRY TUCK. M.D ( Medical Examiners. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, ident. 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 
Vice-President and Actuary. | 





FUNK & WAGNALLS’ 


STANDARD LIBRARY. 


at B18 49 | 
at $2 78 | 


8, ’ 
CHILDREN’S SUITS, JACKETS, AND LADIES | lar Science, Biography aud Humor—all 


NEW SERIES 
CONSISTS OF TRAVEL, 


, 1883, 
ADVENTURE, POPU™ 
popular: 
new and standard. Large type, laid paper, artistic 
cover. 12mo size. 

No. 82. 


American Humorists. 


By H. R. Hawes, Lonvon. 
Price, 15 cents, 
No. 81—Science in short chap‘ers. By W. M. Wiil- 
jams 25 cents. 
By Paxton Hood. 5c. 





For sale at book stores and news stands, or sent, 
post-paid, by the publishers, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 10 & 12 Dey St., New York. 





(REENWICH ACADEMY, 

Eust Greenwich. R. I, 
Usual Literary Courses, with acnica’ Institute 
Founded 1802. Both 


Allowed for  wenenenaten and “Taxes | Sexes. Influence decidedly religious. -Home care 
: ER Ae 1.084 anoeeees .oSéeecevss 60.000 00 | and comforts. C harmingly located on . Nerraqne- 
Capital paid in OS rae eer 1,000,000 40 | sett Bay, and on direct route from N.Y. to Bos- 
Net Sarplus........0.-sccsccccccseres 1,557,865 69 | ton. Grand o —— for salt water bathing 
see | and boating. Terme moderate. Spring term opens 
Total Cash Adsets...........- $4,450,534 50) March 27. Catalogue free. 
This Company conducts its business under the REV. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A. M., Principal. 
wetrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law 





ENOR DESIRES ENGAGEMENT.—Voice flex- 
ible and robust. Quartette preferred. 
New York. 





THE 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 


NSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ORGANIZED 1865. 





Assets, January 1, 18%, . seeceee 81,390, 440.77 
Liabilities. . pied ss sabneasaesnankaben 1, 167, 604,08 
Surplus to Polic y holde ora by Mass. and 

Conn. Standard..... 222, 836.69 
Surpius to Policy- ho! ers s by New York 

Standard,. esaued -_ 275, 108.69 
Which is exclusive of a “Special Reserve 

for ac:umulations due by N. Y. Stan- 

dard, to Savings Endowment Po icies 

Desires cncenanahest cots cinsd bececondsesoce 9, 307404 

Officers 

T. W. RUSSELL, . « President. 
F. V. HUDSON, . P ° ° . Secretary. 
E.B.PEOK, . . ° ° Asst, Sect. 


‘Bupt. of Agencies. 





J.D. CHURCH 
TEACHERS’ WANTED wits'ctn for appt 


cation form” and copy of our * Public 
Journal.” 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





30pie Book 360. M- SHAW 


name on, 1 0c. Sam- 
., Jersey City, N.J. 


.845,130,006.86 | 


— 


| A DIVIDEND 
Paying Investment, 
THE NEW ENGLAND 


Syndicate & Development Co, 


FFERS A LIMITED AMOUNT OF ITS 


PREFERKED TREASURY STUCK, PAR VALUE 
| $10, Al ®1 50 PER SHARY 

THE PRICE WILL C INTINU E TO ADVANCE 
AT FREQUFNT INTERV ALS until ite par ig 
reached, th «Stock wil be sol 1 NO FASTER than 
the developwenrt of the Company's business ma, 
require andin NOLARGFR AMOUNTS than wi 
bear FAIR AND HONEST DIVIDENDS, 


OSE DOLLAR PER SHARE 


Is Guaranteed and Secured, to be 


PAID IN DIVIDENDS 


Within Three Years. 
It ts full pritand can never be asseased, 
4 Dividend Cts. 
was paid Jan. 25, and another 
like Dividend will be paid 
on or before July, 1883. 
this Stock before the next 
Advance in Price, April Ist, 
1885, to $2.00 per share. 


of Ten per share 


Secure 


Corr 


spondence as to all classes of investments 

PROMETLY ANSWERED WITHOUT CHARGE 

Covernment Bonds Bought and 
Sold 


Railroad and other orperation Secu- 
rities Neqvtiated, 


+ For Prospectus with full particulars, apply te 
HIKAM BLAISDELE. Frxaxctan AGEN, 
3 UC mere.s Street, Boston, Mags, 


ALWAYS MENTION THIS PAPER, 


ARNOLD. 
CONSTABLE & CO. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


We ure 





1,881 ,881.71 


. 
offering a choice selection of 


beautifully embro'dered Swias and Nain- 


svok Over skirts and Dresses with Edg- 
ings und Insertions to match. Also, 
line of fiaely embroidered Mull Square 
Handkerchit ts for the neck at about 1 3 


the costof im ortation. 


‘Broadway and (9th St. 
| NEW YORK. 


CARPETS 


BY THE MAKERS. 


WHERE ONCE THE HOUSEKEEPER 
LOOKED FORWARD TO HAVING AN 
, IMPORTED CARPET IN HER BEST 
| ROOM, THE SPLENDID ESTABLIsSH- 
| MENT OF 


John & James Dobson, 


| NOW ENABLES HER TO CARPET 
|} EVERY ROOM IN THE HOUSE WITH 
THE VERY BEST PRODUCTS OF THE 
LOOM AT A MUCH LESS COST, 


VELVET, 
MOQUETTE, 
BODY BRUSSELS, 
WILTON, 


TAPESTRIES, 


INGRAIN, 
THREE-PLY, 
OIL-CLOTHS, . 
MATTINGS, &c. 


JOUN & JAMES DOBSON 


MANUFACTURERS, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


40 and 42 West Fourteenth Street 
NEW YORE. 














